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IMPERIUM MAIUS IN THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


ths 


In the much discussed questions of Augustus’ position in the 
successive stages of his career’ we nowadays know better than 
in Mommsen’s time that the legal or constitutional issues are 
less than the whole story. A number of well-known books which 
need not be recorded here have taught us to what extent consti- 
tutional matters, especially in revolutionary times, are under 
the impact of personal and social forces. But it sometimes 
looks as though we might be in danger of regarding social and 
political questions as so predominant that we are inclined to 
forget how legally-minded the Romans really were, and in par- 
ticular how important it was for the new ruler to “create the 
elaborate facade of Republican legitimacy.” ? 

Even Augustus’ emphasis on his auctoritas, though not re- 
ferring to a truly legal issue, nevertheless intends to focus public 
opinion (if only of posterity) on a constitutional rather than a 
purely social aspect. Like the name of Augustus or the title 
of princeps, the conception of auctoritas grew into a formal and 


* This paper owes a great deal to the criticism of some of my friends 
who read it at various stages of completion. I am particuiarly grateful 
to the iate Arthur Stein, to A. Momigliano, and to H. H. Seullard. The 
typescript of this article was my contribution to the unprinted Fest- 
schrift for M. Gelzer in December 1951, on the occasion of his 65th 
birthday, and to him the article is therefore again dedicated. 

1Cf. the recent interesting survey by G.E.F, Chilver, Historia, I 
(1950), pp. 408 ff. 

2 A. H. M. Jones, J. R.8., XLI (1951), p. 112. 
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possibly even legal meaning which enabled it to appear side by 
side with such factors of constitutional law as potestas, im- 
perium, imperator, and others. All the important features of 
Augustus’ constitutional position, however, were looking back, 
as it were, to their Republican antecedents. 

Among these the concept of imperium maius is of great im- 
portance. Mr. Last has written what he calls a note on this 
subject,’ though we may well regard it as a particularly illumi- 
nating article, however limited in its intention and scope. It 
is a partial answer to Professor M. Grant’s important and 
provocative work From Imperium to Auctoritas (1946). The 
following pages would never have been written but for Last’s 
paper ; yet, it seemed possible to go somewhat beyond his remarks 
which are intended to clear the ground rather than to draw 
historical conclusions. It will be seen that the following dis- 
cussion is based on the assumption (which is also Last’s) of the 
fundamentally legal nature of the issue concerned. This does 
not necessarily mean that it is maintained that the Romans in 
general, and all the time, were aware of the more subtle legal 
distinctions. What is maintained is that a full understanding 
is hardly possible without ascertaining the predominance of legal 
issues, a predominance which was never completely disregarded, 
not even by Sulla or Caesar, to say nothing of Augustus. 

Last defines two different types of imperium maius which he 
somewhat baldly calls A and B. We shall see whether we can 
find better names for them. The distinction between them was 
hardly so fundamental and certainly not so obvious as Last 
maintains; but, to say the least, it is a very helpful working 
hypothesis, and we shall make grateful use of it in this paper. 
Imperium maius is most commonly the means by which an 
otherwise insoluble conflict between two tmperia—or perhaps we 
had better say between two persons cum imperio—is avoided. 
It is put into force on such occasions only when there would be 
a clash between the two; otherwise it is dormant. Another type 
of imperium matus provides a permanent power which is always 
and everywhere applicable, to make its holder responsible for, 
and predominant over, every other Roman magistrate. Both 
types are expressions of the same fundamental power which the 


5H. Last, J. R.8., XXXVII (1947), pp. 157 ff. 
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higher magistrates held as a legacy from the king’s power. 
Imperium maius is, above all, simply and purely imperium, 
though seen in its relations to other imperia. The two types, 
derived from the same source, are essentially Republican, the 
one of an ordinary, the other of an extraordinary kind; both 
are “ constitutional,” though both may be liable to unconstitu- 
tional, un-Republican developments or distortions.* 


2. 


It is an established fact that the consuls have an imperium 
maius over all regular magistrates cum imperio, whether praetors 
or promagistrates. It is equally certain that such an imperium 
maius is only brought into action on the (very rare) occasions 
when a conflict of power arises. Since Leifer made it clear,° 
there has been general agreement that each imperium is com- 
plete, indivisible, and comprehensive in itself, though in prac- 
tice it may be confined to a certain field of activity, the original 
provincia. In normal conditions, no consul would ever inter- 
fere with a praetor’s jurisdiction or a proconsul’s provincial 
governorship. If conditions were not normal, various things 
might happen, although we seem to have only one single piece 
of evidence (Val. Max., VII, 7, 1) for an intercessio by a consul 
in a juridical decision of a praetor. The relations between con- 
suls and promagistrates provide richer evidence; for example, 
such peculiar occurrences as the one reported by Livy (XXVI, 
9, 10): in order that a proconsul could march with his troops 
through the city without becoming subordinate to the consuls, 
he was exceptionally given par cum consulibus imperium.® It 
is a similar case, though the other way round, when the consul 
Ti. Claudius in 202 B.C. was sent to Africa as pari tmperio 


*Grant’s more recent distinction between “active” and “ passive ” 
imperium maius is somewhat misleading; to say the least, it is not ob- 
vious without further explanation. Cf. M. Grant in Studies in Roman 
Economic and Social History in Honor of Allan Chester Joknson (1951), 
pp. 107 ff., where more literature referring to Last’s article is mentioned. 
{M. Grant, The Six Main AES Coinages of Augustus (1953) was pub- 
lished too late to be considered in this paper.] 

°F. Leifer, Die Hinheit des Gewaltgedankens im rémischen Staatsrecht 
(1914), Introduction and Part II. 

° This episode may be unhistorical (see, e. g., G. de Sanctis, Storia dei 
Romani, III, 2, p. 338), but as evidence for constitutional procedure it 
is probably quite accurate. 
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cum Sciptone imperator (Livy, XXX, 27, 5).7.| The consular 
imperium matus was of particular importance in pre-Sullan 
times when consuls were frequently engaged in warfare abroad 
and might have to enter provincial territories. According to 
Cicero (Ad Att., VIII, 15, 3) they were more maiorum allowed 
omnes adire provincias, and their impertum would naturally 
overrule that of any governor in whose province they were (cf. 
also Phil., IV, 4, 9). 

Things became more complicated with the extension of the 
empire and the growing incongruity of the position of ordinary 
Roman magistrates with their tasks. When Sulla fixed the com- 
petences of magistrates and promagistrates as domi and militiae 
respectively, he tried to overcome the difficulties by a scheme 
which worked well in fairly normal conditions. But for most 
of the period between Sulla and Augustus conditions were any- 
thing but normal, and soon it happened again that consuls and 
praetors went abroad, although they frequently did so only to- 
wards the end of their term of office in order to embark on 
the military tasks connected with their proconsular provinces.® 
Moreover, the introduction of extraordinary commands was im- 
posed on Rome both by the force of external circumstances and 
by the rise of powerful individual generals. Such a command 
could easily lead to a clash between the extraordinary imperium 
and other regular imperia. As Last emphasizes, the task of 
fighting piracy provided an outstanding occasion—although not 
at the earliest occurrence of which we know. In 102 B.C. the 
praetor M. Antonius fought the Cilician pirates (Livy, Per. 68; 
Obsequ., 104; Trog., prol. 39), a campaign which led to the 
creation of the province of Cilicia. His imperium was, so it 
seems, prorogued as a proconsular imperium for 101 and 100 
B. C.,?° but there is no evidence that his imperium covered a 


* On the question whether the par imperium of the consuls implied a 
right of veto, see D. McFayden in Studies in Honor of F. W. Shipley 
(1942), pp. 1 ff. (though not entirely convincing). 

® Even then, the consul’s imperium maius could become active by way 
of letter, and when it took the form of an advice rather than a com- 
mand (Cic., Ad Fam., XIII, 26, 3), we are reminded of Augustus in the 
Cyrene edicts. 

° Cf. the list in M. Gelzer, Abh. Preuss. Akad., 1943, No. 1, pp. 41 f. 

1° Cic., De Orat., I, 82; cf. T.R.S. Broughton, 7.A.P.A., LXXVII 
(1946), pp. 35 ff. 
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wide area or that any arrangement was made regarding the re- 
lations between his imperium and that of the governor of any 
near province.'! 

It was different when in 74 B.C. his son, also as a praetor, 
received a command against the pirates which Cicero (Verr., II, 
2, 8; 38, 218; ef. [Ascon.], Verr., II, p. 206) calls an imperium 
infinitum, that is to say, an imperium not confined to one prov- 
ince or even to one theatre of war.’? Velleius (II, 31, 2) ex- 
pressly tells us that this imperium was equal to that of Pompey 
in 67: paene totius terrarum orbis imperium. Thus the local 
extension of the imperiwm was without prescribed limits (cf. 
Cic., De Leg. Agr., II, 46); but while Pompey’s command was 
at once granted for three years, that of Antonius was probably 
prolonged annually until bellum adversus Cretenses parum 
prospere gestum morte sua finivit (Livy, Per. 97). Pompey’s 
imperium is defined as an imperium aequum in omnibus pro- 
vinetis cum proconsulibus within fifty miles from the shore 
(Vell., II, 31, 2). It was undoubtedly an imperium pro con- 
sule,* and Last is obviously right against Mommsen (St. R., II, 
p- 655, n. 1) in assuming that the words cum proconsulibus 
refer to Pompey’s relations to all provincial governors, whether 
ex-consuls or ex-praetors, because at that time even an ex-praetor 
would, as a governor, have proconsular imperium.** We can be 


11 Tn the well-known Delphic inscription with the Greek translation of 
a senatus consultum against the pirates (8. #.G., III, 378), which 
belongs to 101 or 100 B.C. (H. 8S. Jones, J. R.S8., XVI [1926], pp. 
155 ff.), no hint is given of such an arrangement although the governors 
of Asia and Macedon are mentioned. 

12 Cicero’s imperium infinitum is not an official expression; cf. Gelzer, 
loc. cit., p. 40. Béranger in Mél. de Philol. ... offerts a4 J. Marouzeau 
(1948), pp. 19 ff. 

12 Cf. Dio, XXXVI, 37, 1. Siber’s different theory on Pompey’s (and 
Augustus’) imperium has been refuted, e.g., by Syme, J. R. 8., XXXVI 
(1946), pp. 149 ff.; Gelzer, loc. cit., pp. 38 ff.; and Chilver, loc. cit., pp. 
427 ff. 

4Cf. P. Willems, Le sénat de la république romaine, p. 571, n. 5. 
Incidentally, it has become a common habit to speak of a proconsular 
imperium, although it is rarely used by ancient authors. H. F. Pelham 
once pointed out (Hssays, pp. 65 ff.) that this was, in fact, the consular 
imperium of a magistrate acting pro consule. However, at least for 
post-Sullan times, this is a legal theory rather than a constitutional fact 
(E. G. Hardy, Studies in Roman History, I, pp. 287 ff.). At any rate, 
the term imperium proconsulare has become a convenient expression 
which cannot be misunderstood. It would be pedantic not to use it. 
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sure that in no earlier command had greater power been granted 
to one man (dictatorial power excepted) than to Pompey by the 
Lex Gabinia of 67 B.C. If, therefore, in 74 something was 
decided about the relation between Antonius’ imperium and 
other imperia, it could only have been on the basis of an im- 
perium aequum. Antonius had not at his disposal the same 
amount of money and military forces as Pompey had. Yet, by 
his inconsiderate and ruthless actions he became orae maritimae 
qua Romanum esset imperium curator nocentior piratis (Sall., 
Hist., III, 2). Jt seems likely that this was so on the basis of 
an imperium aequum, though it may be doubted whether it 
included more than the coast itself. Velleius does not make it 
clear whether the generous limitation usque ad quinquagesimum 
miliarium a mari was valid for Antonius too, and we may well 
doubt it. He would probably have had less cause to pillage the 
shores of Roman provinces if he had had the support of large 
sections inland. 

It may be asked why the Lex Gabinia met with such strong 
opposition, although Antonius had been given the same kind of 
command seven years earlier. The differences in the extension 
of time and actual power cannot really account for it. Velleius 
(II, 31, 4) explains the different attitude of the senatorial ma- 
jority by the difference of the two men concerned: raro enim 
invidetur eorum honoribus quorum vis non timetur. This is 
perfectly true. In addition, Antonius had got his command 
through a factional intrigue: gratia Cottae consulis et Cethegi 
factione in senatu (Ascon., loc. cit.) ; the memory of his father 
may also have helped him. At any rate, the experience of 74 
was not of a kind to encourage the senate to repeat the scheme, 
least of all to give a similar command to a man so much more 
formidable than Antonius. The senate, not unnaturally, was 
afraid of the great man rather than of the great command. 
They knew that they were unable to find anyone in their own 
ranks who would be capable of undertaking the great tasks of 
the empire and yet remain a commissioner of the senate. Lucul- 
lus was the last of that kind. The senate’s acquiescence in 
granting unique power to a man of Antonius’ calibre shows its 
irresponsibility. The ruling class, unable to produce leaders 
both loyal and capable, was nevertheless prepared to adopt a 
measure which was bound to strike at the heart of Sulla’s con- 
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stitution, the very basis of the senate’s own rule. When in 
different circumstances the senators tried to go back on their 
former decision, they were no longer free to do so. The door 
was opened for the renewal of the revolutionary methods of the 
Gracchi: in 67 the opposition of the tribune Trebellius was 
silenced by an illegal voting on the abrogation of his tribunate 
(Dio, XXXVI, 24, 4; 30, 1f.). 

Pompey’s power and competence were greater than anything 
previously granted to any commander. It was an imperium pro 
consule, but it was not an imperium maius over other proconsuls. 
The combination of such a powerful position with an imperiwm 
aequum was bound to lead to difficulties which could easily be 
foreseen ; they could be avoided only if severe restraint was exer- 
cised by all concerned. There was, however, apart from a dicta- 
torship which was out of the question for Pompey no less than 
for the senate, no traditional form of imperium maius which 
could meet the new situation. The imperium aequum, which 
Velleius mentions, simply reflects the fact that Pompey held a 
proconsular imperium just as every provincial governor did. 
What had to be expressed in the law was that Pompey was 
allowed to exercise his imperium in another man’s province. 
Thus, if Gabinius did not ask for an imperium maius, he concen- 
trated on what was practicable. An extraordinary command, 
covering all the seas as well as Italy and large sections of each 
single province, that is to say, almost the whole empire, was all 
that was needed, and at the same time something big enough 
to rouse the strongest opposition. 

There is one other aspect of the Lex Gabinia. Pompey ap-_ 
pointed his own legatt, and they received an imperium pro prae- 
tore (App., Mithr., 94; Syll.,3 750). He held an imperium 
maius in relation to his legati, but this was the normal imperium 
matius of an army commander. Mommsen, in a passing remark 
(II, p. 657), compares the position of dictator and magister 
equitum, because according to the Lex Gabinia holders of im- 
perium were not elected by the people, but nominated by the 
superior magistrate. But there is more in it than that. Momm- 
sen shows the way himself by referring to the position of consul 
and praetor during the later years of the Hannibalic War, when 
the praetors commanded in various parts of Italy while one of 
the consuls was commander-in-chief. Pompey’s legati, who were 
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appointed by him and among whom there were even consulares, 
held a position of a purely military character, such as Labienus 
held whom Caesar calls legatus pro praetore (B.G., I, 21, 2). 
The whole scheme was part of the military hierarchy, and the 
imperium of the legati was not independent; they commanded 
under Pompey’s auspicia. Yet, the scheme could easily be ap- 
plied outside the purely military sphere. Pompey followed it 
up after 55, and it became an important precedent for the im- 
perial administration. 

When in the following year by the Lex Manilia Pompey was 
given the command against Mithridates, he received an im- 
perium which included the provinces of Cilicia and Bithynia, 
the latter having been added to Lucullus’ former imperium (Dio, 
XXXVI, 42, 4; Plut., Pomp., 30,1; App., Mithr., 97, 446 f.). 
At the same time, he kept the proconsular power which he held 
by virtue of the Lex Gabinia, and thus still had his army and 
legatt and ruled the sea (Cic., De Imp. Pomp., 50, 58; Plut., 
loc. cit.). Our sources are unanimous about the unheard-of 
amount of power united in one man’s hand; but even so it is 
never said that he held an imperium matus.*> There was really 
no need to go beyond the imperium aequum of the Lex Gabinia, 
since the chances of collision were, if anything, smaller than in 
the war against the pirates. Perhaps we can say that there was 
an accumulation of several imperia, or if we prefer to maintain 
the unity of Pompey’s position, we had better speak of a pro- 
consular imperium, covering a provincia which was constituted 
by several provinciae and the command of all forces east of Italy. 
This practically amounted to an imperium maius, for there was 
hardly a chance for a provincial governor to oppose any of 
Pompey’s actions. Legally, however, it seems more likely than 
not that it was still an imperium aequum. Though Appian in 
his description of Pompey’s power clearly exaggerates, it should 
not be overlooked that he expressly states that the imperium of 
the Lex Manilia was the same as that of the Lex Gabinia (émi ris 
époias éovaias). The reasons for avoiding the imperium maius 
must still have been the same as a year before. 

We realize that the special grant of an tmperitwm maius as part 


15T cannot accept Gelzer’s view (loc. cit., p. 36; Pompeius, p. 89) that 
Pompey’s imperium in the provinces not directly under his command 
was an imperium maius, 
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of an extraordinary command was far from being acceptable even 
when it concerned a person of Pompey’s standing. This obser- 
vation is confirmed by the fact that about a decade later, in 
57 B.C., an unsuccessful attempt was made at introducing it. 
Cicero (Ad Ait., IV, 1, 7) tells us that, when Pompey was given 
the cura annonae per quinquennium ... toto orbe terrarum, a 
second proposal was moved by Messius, but defeated, to add not 
only overwhelming financial and military power, but also maius 
imperium in provincus quam sit eorum qut eas obtineant. The 
involved way in which Cicero describes this power seems to con- 
firm that it was something quite new. Mommsen (II, p. 655, 
n. 2) compares this impertwm matus with that of the consul as 
the original leader of a military expedition ; 7° but if it had been 
nothing else, how are we to explain the excited opposition which 
after this “unbearable” proposal regarded that of Cicero as 
“modest ”? Pompey was not a consul, though his imperium 
was again pro consule. Messius, it is true, omms pecuniae dat 
potestatem et adiungit classem et exercitum, and the question 
could easily be raised whether a curator annonae needed strong 
military forces at all. Still, the senate at that time must have 
got used to big commands, and it seems more likely that the 
main objection was to a legal power which by tradition was 
incompatible with a proconsular imperium. 

Last calls this case the last in the Republican history of the 
imperium maius (type A), and the next episode, the imperium 
of Brutus and Cassius, is “at least the prelude to monarchy.” 
It sounds surprising that not the position of Caesar, but that 
of his murderers, gains such a title; we shall return to this 
question. Mention, however, should here be made of Pompey’s 
position during the later years of the Triumvirate. He then 
ruled the two Spains by legati, and Caesar (B.C., I, 85, 8) calls 
this novi generis imperia. Is this mere propaganda? In a 
sense, Pompey’s position was a repetition of that established by 
the Lex Gabinia. But for one thing, the military task in Spain 
did not require special sub-commanders as did the war against 
the pirates; least of all did it require legions in Italy. More- 
over, Pompey not only stayed in Rome, but in 52 he combined 
his proconsular imperium with the consulship—for some 


16 Cf. Cic., Ad Att., VIII, 15, 3, quoted above, p. 116. 
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months even sine collega. Whether we take this position as an 
accumulation of two imperia (as Caesar probably did) or im- 
agine the proconsular imperium as swallowed up in the con- 
sular one, Pompey’s position was, in fact, that of a dictatorship 
without the odious name.** And yet, legally there was no 
imperium matus, apart from that normally inherent in the con- 
sulship and naturally incapable of justifying Pompey’s present 
position. Constitutional forms had been used to confer uncon- 
stitutional power. The view has often been expressed that 
Pompey in 52 created a precedent for the Principate. 

The result of our investigation into the nature of the “ ordi- 
nary” type of imperium maius during the Republic is that it 
remained what it had originally been, the imperium of a higher 
magistrate, in particular the consul, in relation to a lower magis- 
trate or promagistrate. Beyond this, there was what can perhaps 
be described as a cautious gradual approach towards combining 
such an imperium matus with an extraordinary command, though 
it is more important to realize that the obstacles proved too 
strong and that that stage was never reached. 


4 


3. 


The second type of constitutional imperium maius is that of 
the extraurdinary magistrate. The dictator, originally called 
magister popult, whatever the origin and the early history of the 
office,4® is—together with the magister equitum—the one legal 
extraordinary magistrate in the unimpaired constitution of the 
Republic. The wisdom of the institution is obvious. Its chief 
aim was to provide a single military leader in times of emer- 
gency, the dictator rei gerendae caussa,’® without endangering 
the unmonarchical or even anti-monarchical nature of the res 
publica. The-dictatorship was therefore limited to a maximum 


17 Cf. Gelzer, Pompeius, p. 186. 

18 These questions, much discussed in recent years, are beyond the 
scope of this paper. Views differ widely, but there is at least some 
agreement in the negative: the magister populi was not a magistrate 
created as the unus collega maior of the two consuls. 

19 In Degrassi’s list of dictators (Inscr, Ital., XIII, 1, 622 ff.) we find 
for the whole period from 501 to 202: 49 dict. ret gerendi caussa or 
seditionis sedandae et r.g.c. (17 extant and 32 supplemented), compared 
with 32 (19+ 13) of other titulature. 
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extension of six months, while, on the other hand, it provided 
power originally free from provocatio and intercessio, overriding 
all other imperia everywhere and all the time. The dictator had 
a vis maior ad coercendos magistratus; he could even threaten 
the tribunt plebis with removal from office (Livy, V, 9, 6f.). 
This incident of the fifth century, which can be open to doubt, 
finds its parallel in the full light of history when in 203 B. C. 
the dictator P. Sulpicius pro iure maioris imperwu consulem in 
Italiam revocavit (Livy, XXX, 24, 3).°° It is obvious from a 
number of passages mentioned by Mommsen and Last that the 
consuls served in war under the dictator’s auspicia and were 
generally subordinate to his command. [I should hesitate to say 
that consuls and praetors “tended to become something like the 
dictator’s legatt” (Last, p. 159), because they still held their 
impertum outside the military sphere; even a dictator would 
not easily interfere with the praetorian jurisdiction or the 
consul’s right of convening the senate. We are, however, bound 
to emphasize the difference in the relationships between the 
various imperia; although only for a limited period and in con- 
ditions of emergency, the dictator’s impertum maius was perma- 
nently and everywhere in force.** 

If we disregard (as I believe that in this context we can) the 
position of the decemviri legibus scribundis, the earliest example 
of an overriding power similar to that of the dictator ret gerendae 
caussa is Sulla’s dictatorship. Ever since Mommsen described 
both Sulla’s and Caesar’s dictatorships as “ ausserordentliche 
constituierende Gewalten,” it has become customary to separate 
them from the old Republican dictatorships and to treat them 
as strictly outside the constitution. I believe that this view is 
open to serious objections and that the two dictatorships have 


20 Cf. also Livy, VIII, 32, 3; Dig., I, 2, 2, 18; Mommsen, II, p. 155. 

*1 This description does not include the relation between the dictator 
and the magister equitum, The latter’s legal position is anomalous. 
Rosenberg (R.-H., IX, col. 1207) speaks of a relation identical with the 
consul-praetor relation. Cicero, De Leg., III, 3, 9, gives him par ius 
with the iuris disceptator, i.e. again the praetor. In the order of 
offices, however, the dictator figures above the consul, the magister 
equitum between praetor and censor, i.e. as the lowest magistrate cum 
imperio (Mommsen, I, p. 562). The anomaly of the position of the 
magister equitum culminated in the co-ordination of Minucius with the 
dictator Fabius Maximus (cf. H. H. Scullard, Roman Politics, pp. 
274 f.). 
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an important place in the history of «imperium matus. I was 
glad to find my own silent non-acceptance of the prevalent 
opinion supported by Wilcken ?? in an eloquent, though in parts 
highly controversial, paper. 

It is true that, when Sulla became dictator, the ancient office 
of the same name had been out of use for about 120 years (Vell., 
II, 28, 2). Mommsen (III, p. 1240) recognized its decline in 
the third century from the fact that Hannibal’s march against 
Rome in 211 did not lead to the nomination of a dictator. 
Wilcken comes to a similar conclusion because as early as in 
the fourth and third centuries dictators were being appointed 
more frequently for the administration of less urgent tasks than 
previously, such as comitiorum habendorum caussa or for purely 
religious duties like clavi figendi caussa and feriarum consti- 
tuendarum caussa. In such cases the dictator took the place of a 
consul who was absent from Rome, a situation not uncommon 
from the later years of the Hannibalic War onwards.** Military 
emergencies arose beyond the seas, and an office of six months’ 
tenure was no longer adequate to meet them. ‘Thus it disap- 
peared. An additional reason was that the ruling nobility more 
and more disintegrated into factions, the mutual jealousy of 
which must have been an obstacle to the voluntary and legal 
submission of senate and consuls to the higher, if temporary, 
imperium of a dictator.** 


*2U. Wilcken, “ Zur Entwicklung der rém. Diktatur,” Abh. Preuss. 
Akad., 1940, No. 1. 

28 Cf. Mommsen, III, pp. 156 f. Wilcken (p. 5) mentions among the 
“special, mostly non-military competences ” even seditionis sedandae et 
rei gerundae caussa which appears in 368 B.C., though Degrassi supple- 
ments it for 494 B.C. Sed. sed, sets a task of domestic emergency; it 
would be a legitimate variety of rei ger. c. even if it stood alone. The 
titulature comit. hab. c. appears first in 351 and dominates the period 
down to 202. It involved important political business, and in 208 was 
even combined with rei ger. c. Thus, Wilcken’s argument does not 
quite stand exact scrutiny, but the fundamental results are not im- 
paired. Degrassi’s list still shows ten [rei ger. c.] between 345 and 301, 
but none during the Pyrrhic and the First Punic Wars. 

*4 Cf, in general Scullard, op. cit. (with Gelzer’s review, Historia, I, 
pp. 634 ff.). There is no doubt that the misuse of the office by the two 
brothers Servilius in 202 had something to do with its discontinuance 
(Scullard, pp. 80f., 278f.). But this is “the occasion rather than the 
real cause of the end of an institution of which the authentic form had 
ended in 216 with the last dictator reigerundae caussa” (Scullard, p. 
279). 
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The needs of the growing empire, on the other hand, increas- 
ingly required the employment of capable and independent com- 
manders abroad. When in 210 Scipio took over in Spain he 
probably was the first privatus cum imperio.”> This was a break 
with constitution and tradition which showed that as early as 
that the existing constitutional forms were no longer adequate, 
while the need of individual leadership in times of internal or 
external pressure remained. For a long time, no real solution 
was found, though no dictator was legally appointed after 202. 
The anxieties of the conservative majority of the senate are still 
reflected in the charges against the Gracchi that they were aim- 
ing at monarchical power. The senate eventually found the right 
expedient in the senatus consultum ultumum which fittingly re- 
placed dictatorial power. When Opimius in 121 B.C. thus re- 
ceived the senate’s backing which enabled him to proceed against 
Roman citizens, Plutarch (C. Gracch., 18, 1) describes him as 
“the first to use dictatorial imperium during his consulship.” 

The gap of 120 years does not disprove a priori that Sulla 
intended to revive, and to some extent did revive, the ancient 
office. The cumbersome process by which he had himself nomi- 
nated (since no consul was available) and his prompt nomina- 
tion of a magister equitum clearly resulted from his desire to 
follow the legal traditions as far as possible. He naturally 
could not accept the six months’ limitation. In the letter to 
the interrex who was to nominate him he proposed to rule 
“until the city, Italy, and the whole empire, which were shaken 
by civil and external wars, were firmly set up again” (App., 
B.C., I, 98). This gave him full freedom to terminate his 
dictatorship whenever he liked. Perhaps Wilcken is right in 
assuming that as early as then Sulla was determined to abdicate 
one day, though that cannot be proved. I do not think his con- 
temporaries saw more than an empty phrase in the words quoted, 
and it seems unlikely that at that moment even he would have 
acknowledged any “compulsion to abdicate.” 7 This is a first 
important difference between the two forms of dictatura. 


25 Cf. W. Schur, Scipio Africanus u. d, Begriindung der rim. Weltherr- 
schaft (1927), p. 24; H. H. Scullard, Scipio Africanus in the Second 
Punic War (1930), p. 113; A. Momigliano, Bull. Comm, Arch., LVIII 
(1930), pp. 33 f. 

26 Wilcken (p. 7): “. . . die mit der Diktatur verbundene Abdan- 
kungspflicht.” 
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A second difference is in their competences. Sulla had not 
only “to quell the revolt and to wage war”; in fact, he had 
finished with that when he became dictator. He set himself 
the task of reconstructing the state, and therefore he became 
dictator legibus scribundis et reipublicae constituendae (App., 
loc. cit.). The title does not appear in inscriptions or on coins, 
nor is it extant in the Fasti; but it seems justifiable to trust the 
literary evidence. If we assume (as we obviously must) that 
the ancient office had always been qualified by the description 
of a special task, though it was usual to speak of its holder 
simply as a dictator,*” we have no right to doubt that the similar 
evidence about Sulla is equally correct.?® The title leg. scrib. et 
r. p. const. describes the task and the position of the man who 
was to give Rome a new constitution and new laws and who 
therefore stood above all existing laws. If somebody wants to 
argue that, because this was so, Sulla’s position was outside 
constitutional boundaries this cannot be simply denied; but even 
so it remains true that he had developed what had been a purely 
constitutional power. It can also be asserted that a dictator- 
ship of this kind implied—in contrast to the traditional forms— 
that there was no fixed time limit. Nobody but the dictator 
himself could decide when in his view the state was “set up” 
again. A symbol of Sulla’s position is the fact that he had his 
lictors not only militiae, as the old dictator used to have, but 
inside the pomerium as well.?® The lictors at the same time 
symbolise Sulla’s unrestricted imperium maius: dixratwp émi rois 
imdros nv (App., B.C., I, 100), as the dictator of old within the 
framework of his smaller task.*° Sulla held the imperium maius 
of the dictator in its original form, that is to say, constitutionally 
free from provocatio and intercessio.* Nevertheless, it is not 


27 Cf. Mommsen, II, pp. 156 ff.; p. 703, n. 3. 

28 Sulla, of course, did not issue his laws by his dictatorial power 
only; in true constitutional practice, they were sanctioned by the people. 
In this as well as in the emphasis on legibus scribundis he seems to 
have followed the example of the decemviri; but they had been in office 
almost four centuries earlier, and there was no connecting link between. 

2° Cf. Mommsen, I, p. 383. 

2° Cf. also the description of Sulla’s éfoveia in Plut., Sulla, 33, 2. 

31 Mommsen, II, pp. 734 f.; provocatio domi against the dictator was 
allowed (Festus, p. 198), probably from 300 B.C. onwards (Mommsen, 


II, pp. 163 ff.). 
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surprising that his rule, unlimited as it was in power and extent, 
and preceded by the terror of the proscriptions, appeared to 
most Romans then and later as tyranny and dominatio. 

Sulla took care not to abolish the consulate, although he put a 
ten years’ interval between two tenures of the office, thus limit- 
ing its political influence (App., B.C., I, 100). He went, how- 
ever, one step further than simply to keep the office going. In 
80 B.C. he became a consul himself (App., 103). This has 
generally and, I think, rightly been interpreted as a first step 
towards ending the dictatorial régime. It implies, on the other 
hand, that Sulla was dictator and consul at the same time, and 
while he had a consular par imperium in relation to the other 
consul of the year, he retained his own dictatorial imperium 
matus which gave him power also over his colleague. It has 
been shown that the title of imperator became more frequent 
during the second and the beginning of the first century.** This 
was due, above all, to the growing importance of the acclama- 
tion of a victorious general by his soldiers whose loyalty to 
their commander became increasingly influential. But when 
Sulla called himself imperator and the Greeks translated it by 
avroxpatwp (O. G.I. S., II, 442), this meant more than the great 
and victorious general. It was, in fact, an expression of the 
dictator’s imperium maius. 

To sum up, we can say that Sulla, while founding his posi- 
tion on that of the dictator as the traditional holder of an 
unlimited imperium maius, gave it a form shaped by the con- 
ditions of his own time and the task which he had set himself. 
This “ new-model dictatorship ” (Last, p. 162) was, so it seems, 
modelled after the old dictatorship, although it had outgrown 
its limitations. 

Caesar’s first dictatorship (49 B.C.) rested on a nomination 
similar to that of Sulla, that is to say, on an attempt to adhere 
to legal procedure—in the sense of the old office—as far as the 
situation permitted. As Cicero had foretold (Ad Att., IX, 15, 


32 Cf. Momigliano, loc. cit., pp. 42 ff.; G. de Sanctis, Studi Riccobono, 
II, pp. 57 ff. The earliest example is Scipio in 209 (Livy, XXVII, 19, 
4), although Momigliano (cf. also Rosenberg, R.-H., IX, col. 1141) has 
some doubts about it, because Polyb., X, 40, 5, does not use the word 
avroxpadrwp. Scullard, Roman Politics, p. 66, unhesitatingly speaks of a 
proconsular command and of the imperium minus of the propraetor 
Tunius Silanus. 
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2), a praetor took the place taken by the interrex in Sulla’s 
nomination. Caesar abdicated after only eleven days. ‘This fact 
seems sufficient reason for his not having appointed a magister 
equitum ; his later actions put it beyond doubt that in this re- 
spect he did not intend any deliberate departure from the tradi- 
tion. During the eleven days Caesar held elections (B. C., ITI, 
1, 1), made some urgent financial arrangements, extended full 
franchise to the Transpadani, and acted as dictator in celebrat- 
ing the feriae Latinae (B.C., III, 2, 1). Two of these activi- 
ties were connected with the ancient office by tradition, and 
that was Mommsen’s reason for his original reconstruction of 
the Fasti Capitolint, which he later discarded and which Wilcken 
again accepts: dict. sine mag. equ. comit. habend. (et fer. 
lat.?) c.38 Thus Caesar was not, as Mommsen assumed, dictator 
ret publicae constituendae, a title out of place at this early stage 
and, in fact, excluded by the abdication after eleven days. On 
the other hand, it goes too far to call this first of Caesar’s dicta- 
torships one of those “with smaller competences of a special 
character ” which often lasted for a few days only (Wilcken, 
p. 16). If it ended after eleven days it did so chiefly because 
of Caesar’s keen desire to get on with the war (B.C., III, 2, 
1f.). He would hardly have taken the trouble to celebrate the 
feriae Latinae—hard pressed for time as he was—unless he had 
become a dictator at least partly for this very purpose. Thus it 
is likely that his dictatura included in its official titulature: 
feriarum Latinarum caussa, though, as we have seen, this need 
not have appeared in the Fasti. It was certainly more important 
to get constitutional life going again. That was done by ful- 
filling another of the traditional tasks of a dictator, and the one 
which for a long time had been predominant: that of holding 
the comitia. It is fully justifiable to include this function in 
the reconstructed Fastt. Caesar could have hardly made it more 
manifest than by accepting these two traditional tasks that he 
wished to stress the appearance of legality. This is indeed what 
we should have expected him to do after his attitude before the 
outbreak of the Civil War. But it is equally significant that he 


83 Degrassi has only com. hab. c. and not fer. lat. c., and that is prob- 
ably right. It was quite common that minor tasks were not mentioned 
in the Fasti, if there was already a major title connected with the dicta- 
torship (cf., e.g., Scullard, Roman Politics, p. 277, note VIII). 
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did not feel bound to the narrow limitations set by the titulature 
of his dictatorship. When during those few days he imposed a 
number of important measures, he extended the competence of 
his office and made use of its general imperium mauus. 

Immediately after Pharsalus, Caesar was nominated dictator 
iterum by his fellow-consul who also appointed Mark Antony 
magister equitum (Dio, XLII, 21, 1; ef. Cic., Phil., II, 62 and 
71; Plut., Ant., 8, 4). The former nomination followed the 
legal procedure, although Caesar began his term of office not 
before he was in Alexandria, probably in October 48. Antony’s 
nomination was not quite legal, since normally the magister 
equitum was appointed by the dictator himself. But as it was 
done at Caesar’s request, this was a minor and purely formal 
alteration caused by Caesar’s absence from Italy; the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the law was maintained. Mommsen regards 
this dictatorship again as a dictatura r. p. const. of indefinite 
time-limit in the Sullan style; but Dio (XLII, 20, 3) and 
Plutarch (Caes., 51, 1) expressly assert that for the first time 
in history a dictator was nominated for one year. Dio also 
tells us (21, 1f.) that the augurs objected to Antony being 
magister equitum for a whole year, and this remained one of the 
complaints when Antony was later blamed for his illegalities 
(Dio, XLV, 28, 1; XLVI, 13, 1). We have no right to doubt 
the tradition of a one-year dictatorship. 

It has been shown ** that Caesar’s denartus with the inscrip- 
tion dict. iter. cos. tert. does not necessarily prove that he still 
held his second dictatorship when already consul for the third 
time (i.e. in 46); the coin legend can be explained as a first 
example of the custom which later became normal of showing 
the highest offices reached so far. Hirtius’ aureus with Caesar 
cos. ter. belongs to that part of 46 when Caesar had abdicated his 
second and not yet started on his third dictatorship (Jan. 1- 
April 6). If Wilcken is right, Caesar was actually not dictator 
from October 47 onwards, and for the rest of the year only cos. 
design. III. Antony too, of course, was magister equitum for 
one year only and played no part during the winter and spring 
(Cic., Phil., II, 71). It is not surprising that Caesar, with the 
prospect of difficult campaigns still before him and, on the other 


** By H. A. Andersen, Cassius Dio u. die Begriindung des Prinzipats 
(1938), pp. 23 ff. 
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hand, enjoying himself in Egypt, could not accept a six months’ 
time-limit. But it is perhaps surprising that he accepted the 
one-year limit. It was, I believe, a matter-of-fact alteration of 
the old and obsolete rules, but no violation of the prevailing 
general concepts of public life in which the annual term of 
office was a normal feature. Is it really necessary to assume 
that Caesar needed the analogy of the annual dictators of Alba 
to conceive the idea? ** As for the titular competence of the 
second dictatorship, it is hard to say what it was. Wilcken, 
following others, thinks of rei gerendae caussa, and this is likely 
enough. 

The question arises whether between his second and third 
dictatorships Caesar was without an imperium maius. We should 
certainly expect that he was not. As a consul he held the 
normal imperium matius from January 1, 46; but that alone 
would hardly have been what he needed, and during the last 
months of 47 he had not even that. Wilcken believes that Dio’s 
statement (XLII, 20, 1) that he was zodéywv xai eipyvns xipros 
means that important powers were expressly conferred upon him. 
Dio mentions this under the year 48; but he adds: zpoddoea tov 
ev "Adpixn cvvictapevwv, Which makes the conclusion almost inevit- 
able that it belongs to the winter 47/6. But what is the Latin 
equivalent of zodéuwv Kai eipyvys Kipios? I do not think there 
is one, and Dio’s statement seems not very helpful—unless it is 
an inaccurate description of Caesar’s “military” imperium 
which clearly included the right to declare war and conclude 
peace. Caesar naturally retained the command of his army after 
his dictatorship had ended. But I refuse to believe in a mili- 
tary imperium separate from all magisterial power. That prob- 
ably means that Caesar still held a proconsular imperium, but 
if it was to serve his purposes it had to be a general imperium 
maius of the dictatorial type, to be held not only in the East but 
even in Italy and Rome.** If this is so (and it remains hypo- 
thetical) it would have been the first time that a dictatorial 


85 Wilcken, pp. 20f., following a remark by Mommsen (II, p. 172), 
stresses Caesar’s relation to Alba and thinks it likely that he knew 
and followed the story as told by Licinius Macer that the Roman dicta- 
torship had derived from Alba. 

8¢J do not know whether Dio’s vague statement would justify the 
assumption that Caesar received the dictatorial imperium maius by @ 
formal decision of the senate. 
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imperium maius was linked to a general proconsular imperium, 
and thus encroached on the field in which even the consular 
imperium maius had not been established. We shall see that 
exactly this kind of position came into being after Caesar’s death, 
a fact which gives some support to our view of the power which 
Caesar held in the winter 47/6. 

After Thapsus Caesar received the annual dictatorship for ten 
years (Dio, XLIII, 14, 4). Thus a recurrence of the time gap 
in his dictatorial power was prevented in future. Wilcken 
assumes that, apart from the extension over ten years, this was 
simply a repetition of the second dictatorship. However, al- 
though Caesar had still to fight his last campaign in Spain, his 
real task was no longer rem gerere. His competence could, of 
course, be nothing less than that, but it could be more—in fact, 
something more appropriate to what his aims were henceforth. 
He was given the praefectura morum for three years,°? and that 
makes it abundantly clear that he no longer felt inclined to keep 
close to Republican traditions. While Lepidus was made magis- 
ter equitum (Dio, XLIII, ind. 1, 1; 33, 1), he was also Caesar’s 
colleague in the consulship (Dio, loc. cit.; Plut., Ant., 10, 2). 
Since the ten years’ tenure was fixed beforehand, Caesar’s annual 
designation ** was a mere formality. Mommsen, and Wilcken 
with him, even take it for granted that these designations were 
all pronounced at the same time in 46: “this was the form in 
which the ten years’ dictatorship was conferred.” Although 
the annual principle was nominally maintained, there was little 
left of the old magistracy. It seems possible that this at last 
was a dictatura ret publicae constituendae, the only title, if there 
was one at all, which then was really suitable for Caesar’s aims, 
the one which Mommsen wanted to attribute to all of Caesar’s 
dictatorships. Perhaps our view is supported by the considera- 
tion that Caesar’s triumph in 45 was no longer one over external 
enemies as that of 46 had been (App., B.C., II, 101; cf. Vell., 
II, 56, 2), but was officially celebrated as one over Roman 
citizens (Plut., Caes., 56, 7 f.; Dio, XLIII, 42, 1), that is to 
say as one falling under rei publ. constituendae rather than ret 
gerendae caussa. There is no particular difficulty in assuming 
that Caesar’s dictatorships did not always bear the same title; 


** Cf. Adcock, C. A. H., IX, p. 931, n. 5. 
*°Cf. Bell. Hisp., 2: dictator tertio, designatus dictator quarto. 
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as late as 45 B.C., any specific title must have meant little to 
him. Nor was Caesar compelled to abdicate every year before 
he began the next year’s term to which he had been designated 
beforehand. At that date, constitutional niceties had ceased to 
count, and dictatorship had become the vehicle of absolute power, 
a true imperium maius infimtum. 

From this “ full-size” dictatorship it was only a small step 
to the permanent dictatorship of 44. In its psychological effect, 
however, it was a great change indeed, for it did away with the 
nominal re-designation and thus made Caesar’s position an open 
dominatio. He abdicated as dictator III and became at once 
dictator in perpetuum. The form of the magistracy remained, 
but in its content and very character it was replaced by a rule 
contrary to all Roman traditions. If the ten years’ dictatorship 
had been ret publ. constituendae, the permanent one could not be 
less. The view that a dictatura rei publ. constituendae is incom- 
patible with a dictatura in perpetuum *° rests perhaps on a con- 
ception more legalistic than Caesar in 44 would have admitted ; 
but though that objection need not be accepted, it seems quite 
possible that the permanent dictatorship had no qualifying title. 

Caesar created a new form of dictatorship; but if our investi- 
gation is not mistaken, that form was the culmination of one 
coherent development which could be traced from the ancient 
Republican office through Sulla’s rule and Caesar’s various forms 
of dictatorship.*° The dictatorial imperium maius ended in 
monarchy. 

4, 


It now seems possible to draw some conclusions from the 
double trend of the history of imperium maius, which we have 
tried to trace. We repeat that the type which we have some- 
times called the consular imperium maius was a normal feature 
of regular constitutional life, which could not be easily adapted 
to the exigencies of later times. The other type was confined to 
the dictatorship, that is to say, to an extraordinary, though 
originally equally constitutional, magistracy. This type was 
taken up, however altered and extended, by the two revolutionary 
dictators Sulla and Caesar. We have called it the dictatorial 


8° Wilcken, p. 25; ef. Mommsen, II, p. 714. 
49 Cf. Last, C. A. H., IX, pp. 283 f. 
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imperium maius, and there seems no possible objection to that 
name. We may call the other type “consular,” as long as we 
keep in mind that the proconsular imperium was, in fact, pro 
consule and therefore not different in kind.4t Otherwise the 
type could only be called the non-dictatorial imperium mawus. 

The Republic in its latest period was faced with the frequent 
necessity of investing the holders of certain special commands 
with overriding power. We saw that the senate showed the 
greatest reluctance to grant an imperium maius to a holder of a 
proconsular imperium. Pompey, under the Lex Gabinia and 
again after his second consulship, held proconsular power, but 
not an imperium maius. If his followers had succeeded in 
having it conferred on him, it would have been of the non- 
dictatorial type: maius imperium in provinciis quam sit eorum 
qui eas obtineant. Sulla and Caesar, on the other hand, used 
the dictatorial imperium maius to master civil disruption on a 
scale never experienced before. The further history of imperium 
matus was shaped not only by their example, but also by the 
conditions of state and empire, by the danger of complete dis- 
ruption. Dictatorship died on the Ides of March, but the dicta- 
torial imperium maius survived. 

Caesar, while creating the most powerful form of dictatura, 
had, in fact, degraded the character of the office and of its tm- 
perium maius. He went so far as to delegate his power to men 
without office or senatorial rank. “The constitution was mobi- 
lised for its own destruction by the weapon of the imperium 
maius.” *? But the weapon was fatal only because it no longer 
expressed the Republican spirit, and had become the weapon of 
monarchical revolution. It is significant that Caesar’s coins 
usually show DICT but never IMP. The dictatorial imperium 
maius had once been a legal basis for extraordinary, though tem- 
porary, power. Legality and temporariness had gone, and with 
them most of the substance of what was characteristically 
Roman. Nothing remained but the fact that the imperium was 
extraordinary. Although it is true that this quality was at the 


**See note 14 above. The words ordinary and extraordinary which 
we have used occasionally to distinguish the two types are perhaps 
better not used, because they have a fixed meaning with reference to 
magistrates or commands. 

“°M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas, p. 413. 
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very core of the old office, Caesar’s notorious cynicism, which 
ridiculed not only Sulla as an illiterate in politics but the res 
publica as a mere name without substance (Suet., Caes., 77), 
shows that in the end naked power no longer cared for the cloak 
of respectability and tradition. One by one, the constitutional 
rules decayed and became empty forms which after the dicta- 
tor’s death were used even by the protagonists of libertas with- 
out much respect for Republican traditions. 

Brutus and Cassius when they went out to the East held pro- 
consular imperia. But while they were mobilising against the 
Caesarians they held unlimited power covering the transmarinae 
provinciae “from the Ionian Sea to Syria” (Livy, Per. 122; 
App., IV, 58; cf. III, 63; Vell., II, 62, 2). Grant assures us 
(p. 414) that “no doubt, in view of their scruples, only a tenure 
for the duration of the emergency was envisaged.” However 
that may be, Brutus, at any rate, overrode the imperium of 
Hortensius, proconsul of Achaea, Macedon, and Illyricum.* 
The liberators, by force of circumstances, were not free to act 
simply as Republican magistrates. If naturally they did not 
expect to retain their power in perpetuum, it was left to them 
to decide when they would give it up. Although it was an tm- 
perium infinitum as far as the East was concerned, it was not 
aequum like Pompey’s in 6%. Their position was similar to 
Sulla’s dictatorship, based on a dictatorial and not only a con- 
sular imperium maius. If we have been right about Caesar’s 
position during the winter of 47/6, Brutus and Cassius followed 
his example. If that assumption is mistaken, it was in 43 B.C. 
that men who held only a proconsular imperium were first 
invested with a general imperium matus. This imperium maius 
was of the dictatorial type, another proof that the consular type 
could not be given to the holder of a proconsular imperium in 
his relations to other holders of such an imperium. 

That Brutus and Cassius held a dictatorial imperium matus is 
confirmed by the fact that other Republicans had different 
ideas.** Cicero had previously proposed (Phil., XI, 30) a pro- 
consular imperium for Cassius which was to be maius in rela- 
tion to any governor in whose province Cassius would be present. 


“8 Cf. Grant, pp. 33 f. 
«Cf. Last, J. R.8., XXXVII (1947), p. 162. 
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Cicero maintained Republican standards though he went beyond 
what in our view had been Pompey’s position. His proposal 
of a non-dictatorial imperium maius was not accepted ; it would 
probably have proved impracticable. 

As regards the dictatorial powers of the tresvirt r. p.c., true 
Republicans proclaimed that their imperium was illegal and that 
the consular impertum maius was as different from that of the 
triumvirs as libertas was from despotism.*® Appian (V, 19; 43; 
54) attributes such an attitude to L. Antonius who in his de- 
scription becomes a somewhat idealised figure. There was propa- 
ganda on both sides, but it reflected the genuine fight which 
still went on between the dying Republic and the rising 
Monarchy. 

There can hardly be any doubt that Octavian retained a dicta- 
torial impertum maius down to 27 B.C., though there may still 
be disagreement on his exact legal position between 32 and 27. 
There were many analogies, though perhaps more differences, 
between his career and that of Pompey.*® From the beginning 
Octavian had some legal advantages over Pompey, but against 
Grant (p. 418) it must be upheld that at first his imperium— 
pro praetore, though cum consularibus ornamentis (Cic., Phil., 
V, 45f.; R. G., I, 5; Livy, Per. 118)—was not an imperium 
maius. It was granted on January 7, 43,7 and this date became 
the dies imperit, as from that date Octavian-Augustus was never 
without imperium. There is, however, a second day, August 
19th, when, in the same year 43, Octavian entered his first con- 
sulship. Tacitus says (Ann., I, 9; cf. Dio, LVI, 30, 5): tdem 
dies acceptt quondam imperi princeps et vitae supremus, because 
it was also the dies tristissimus of Augustus’ death in A. D. 14.*° 
Tacitus wants to stress the coincidence of the two dates of begin- 
ning and end; but we can also sav that it was August 19th which 
for the first time gave Octavian an imperium maius, naturally 


of the consular type. 
If Augustus held any imperium maius after 27 B.C., this, 


4° Cf. R. Syme, The Roman Revolution, p. 208, n. 1. 

‘6 For the comparison Pompey—Octavian cf. W. Weber, Princeps, I, 
pp. 139 f.; Gelzer, Abh. Preuss, Akad., 1941, No. 14, pp. 26 f. 

‘7 See Ehrenberg and Jones, Documents Illustrating the Reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius, p. 44. 

‘8 Ehrenberg and Jones, p. 50; Tac., Dial., 17, 2, is confused. 
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according to Last, must also have been of the same type. Augus- 
tus seems to claim this by his famous sentence in R. G., 34 about 
his having no more potestas than his colleagues. The comple- 
ment to this statement is, of course, the claim: auctoritate prae- 
stiti ommbus. Chilver *® has rightly reminded us that, although 
auctoritas and potestas may be antithetical concepts, they were 
not incompatible; in fact, they were interdependent. As our 
intention was to deal only with Republican times, we may per- 
haps simply conclude with the reminder that Augustus could 
hardly be satisfied with an imperium matus exercised only when 
it collided with another proconsular imperium, and that a pro- 
consular imperium combined with a dictatorial imperium maius 
had possibly been held by Caesar before he accepted a ten years’ 
dictatorship, and was certainly assumed in 43 by the very 
defenders of the Republic. 


VictoR EHRENBERG. 


Lonpon. 


4° Historia, I, p. 425. 























THE PROPITIATION OF ACHILLES. 


At the end of her recently published book, Homer and the 
Monuments, Miss H. E. Lorimer turns from archaeology to 
poetry and gives a detailed analysis of the Zliad and of the 
Odyssey. She sets out to show that in spite of discrepancies and 
other weaknesses each poem is an artistic unity bearing the 
stamp of single and not of multiple authorship. Miss Lorimer 
treats the difficulties in the two poems with exceptional candour. 
She never attempts to make light of them or to explain them 
away by special pleading. This forthright approach leads her 
in her study of the Iliad to put forward a suggestion which is 
both arresting and disturbing. 

This suggestion arises from the speech which Achilles makes 
in reply to Patroclus early in Book XVI. This speech is one of 
the crucial passages of the Jiiad, crucial in its bearing on the 
quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon, and no less crucial 
in its bearing on the quarrel between unitarians and analysts. 
It is crucial in this second sense because Achilles appears to 
leave out of account the offer of amends made to him in Book IX. 
In the course of this speech (XVI, 49-100), Achilles tells 
Patroclus that he will not return to the battlefield. He might 
do so if Agamemnon treated him kindly (71-3). Patroclus must 
fight in his place (64ff.). He must, however, remember that 
Achilles is anxious to recover Briseis and to receive compensation 
for her loss (83-6). Therefore he must not push his attack too 
far. If he scores a decisive victory on his own, he will make 
Achilles lose face (86-90), and in this event (so at least we must 
suppose) restitution will not be made. 

“The whole of that speech excludes the idea that the restora- 
tion of Briseis had already been offered.” So writes Leaf,? and 
his view is probably shared by all the analysts, all who believe 
that the Iliad was elaborated by a succession of poets. 

Miss Lorimer agrees that this passage is inconsistent with 
Book IX.?, She no doubt thinks that unitarians tend to under- 


1 The Iliad, vol. I, p. 770. 
* Homer and the Monuments, p. 463. 
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estimate the difficulties of the passage, and here it is hard to 
disagree with her. But she herself is a unitarian. She therefore 
concludes that Homer himself added Book IX together with 
VIII and X, which cannot stand independently of Book IX, 
after the rest of the Jliad had been completed. 

This is not altogether a new idea. Schadewaldt suggests that 
Homer himself may have been responsible for introducing cer- 
tain minor modifications into his own work.* Miss Lorimer 
applies the idea in a much more drastic form. But certain objec- 
tions occur to one at once. For instance, Thetis in Book XVIII 
(448-50) seems to know about the embassy in Book IX, while 
the final settlement of accounts between Achilles and Agamem- 
non in Book XIX lays the greatest emphasis on the gifts offered 
previously. If Homer was careful to make these books conform, 
why was he careless with Book XVI? Again, even if Book X is 
a later addition,* could Homer’s liad have ever existed without 
Book VIII, the book in which Zeus at last decides to carry out 
his promise to Thetis and bring about the utter defeat of the 
Greeks, the book which in other words announces the programme 
for the next phase of the war? 

No less serious are the objections that can be raised on general 
grounds against the alleged insertion of Book IX. No one could 
prompt them more effectively than Miss Lorimer herself. She 
writes:> “The book is an organic part of the Iliad and its 
removal would be a mutilation. The value of the poem would be 
grievously lowered, and that in respect of qualities which are 
most truly Homeric. Not only is the tension increased, the sus- 
pense heightened: the whole situation acquires a new depth and 
significance as we watch a tragic hero prepare his own doom.” 
There follows a somewhat dubious interpretation of Book IX, 
which, however, does not diminish the force of the argument 
which the author directs against herself. Miss Lorimer con- 
cludes: “The death of Patroclus would be rather a lamentable 
stroke of fortune than the work of the man whom he loved and 
who within the limits of a haughty and vindictive nature did 
love him. Nothing short of the consciousness of guilt could have 
broken Achilles and so given us a glimpse of the nobility which 


3'W. Schadewaldt, Iliasstudien, p. 165, n. 1. 


“See Schadewaldt, op. cit., p. 142, n. 1. 5 Op. ctt., p. 480. 
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in spite of all had its part in him.” Apart from the last, tenden- 
tious remark, few would quarrel with this statement. The re- 
morse that strikes Achilles when he hears of Patroclus’ death is 
only intelligible when it is viewed against his refusal of amends 
in Book IX. With the memory of that lost opportunity to 
prompt it, his remorse is a proper, and in fact a noble, expression 
of self-condemnation; without it, it is merely an outburst of 
hysteria. But what Miss Lorimer has previously said is much 
more significant. Can we really believe that Homer could ever 
have intended to compose a tragedy that was merely “a lament- 
able stroke of fortune”? Would he have ever embarked on a 
theme so lacking in moral seriousness, so essentially un-Homeric ? 
The change which Miss Lorimer presupposes is not merely quanti- 
tative, not just a matter of more tension and more suspense. 
It completely transforms the poem and makes it into something 
new. She herself implies as much: “the whole situation acquires 
a new depth and significance.” If so, can we really believe that 
any change so radical was a mere afterthought? General con- 
siderations alone make Miss Lorimer’s suggestion highly suspect. 

Nor can it be justified on more particular grounds. In the 
first place, there is one detail in the speech made by Achilles in 
Book XVI to which only Book IX can give a meaning. In lines 
61-3 Achilles says: “I did indeed say that I would not end 
my anger until the shouting and the battle came to my ships.” 
These lines, which cannot be omitted without destroying the 
sense, refer to Book IX, lines 650-5: “TI shall not think of war 
and bloodshed until wise Priam’s son, noble Hector, comes to 
the huts and the ships of the Myrmidons, killing the Argives, 
and besmirches the fleet with fire. Then at my hut and my 
black ship I think I shall curb Hector, eager for battle though 
he be.” If Achilles had not felt himself bound by this decision 
in Book XVI, he would have had little excuse for still refusing 
to fight. After all, his hope, expressed in Book I, 409-12, that 
the Greeks should be penned together at their ships, is already 
fulfilled. 

Nor are the “discrepancies” between Book XVI and Book 
IX “incurable,” as Miss Lorimer asserts. The first of these 
occurs in XVI, 71-3: “They would soon run away and fill the 


* Op. cit., p. 482. 
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channels with their dead if only King Agamemnon had kindly 
feelings (moa cidein) for me.” The analysts think that the last 
remark is inconsistent with Book IX, although Leaf very scrupu- 
lously argues that the inconsistency is more apparent than real. 
“Of course,” he writes,’ “Agamemnon has done all in his power 
to show friendliness to Achilles in the Embassy, which therefore 
appears to be ignored; but it is no doubt true that ma cidety 
refers to the whole course of Agamemnon’s action.” This misses 
the point from the outset. Leaf assumes that Agamemnon’s 
offer had been kind, but Achilles did not think so. He thought, 
rightly or wrongly, that it was a mean and cowardly trap, as 
we shall find later. Consequently there is no discrepancy. What 
Achilles says about Agamemnon in this passage is in complete 
harmony with his views about Agamemnon’s behaviour in 
Book IX. 

Finally, there is the difficult statement of lines 83-6: “ Listen 
while I bring to your mind my last decisive word, so that you 
may win me great honour and glory from all the Danai and 
they send back to me that lovely girl and offer me fine gifts as 
well.” This statement may well have influenced Miss Lorimer 
more than any other in framing her conclusions. Certainly the 
analysts are entitled to ask if Achilles has forgotten that these 
very things were offered to him in Book IX. If so, how can 
Book IX be reconciled with this statement? The analysts 
assume that it cannot be; Book IX must be a later addition to 
the poem. The unitarians sometimes agree that it cannot be 
reconciled, in which case they resort to athetesis; sometimes 
they rob the passage of its emphasis, like Schadewaldt, who even 
so has to admit that there is a “slight discord”;* and some- 
times, like Monro (ad loc.) and Drerup,® they assume a change 
of mood on the part of Achilles. He did not want Briseis and 
the presents before; he does want them now. Now it is true 
that Achilles is apt to change his mind. For instance both in 
Book I and in Book IX he threatens to return to Thessaly and 
then decides after all to stay. But in both cases the change of 
mind is accompanied by a change of mood, which is due in 


7 In his textual note ad loc. Monro concurs. 
8 Op. cit., p. 130. He translates line 83 “ Hér mir, was ich dir ans 
Herz lege.” ° Homerische Poetik, 1, p. 365. 
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Book I to the intervention of Athene, and in Book IX to the 
affectionate behaviour of his friends. In neither case is the 
change arbitrary. Here it would be highly arbitrary; nothing 
prepares us for it. No; so long as Achilles is resigned to staying 
at Troy, retribution is one of the things he wants;?° only, and 
this is the vital point, he must have it on his own terms and in 
his own time. That is one reason why the offer made by the 
embassy in Book IX was unacceptable, as we shall see. 

If, then, restitution is something which Achilles had to reject 
in Book IX, but still greatly desires in Book XVI, how is he to 
secure it, with Patroclus just going off to fight? Actually he is 
faced with a dilemma. He had said that he would not fight 
until Hector came storming up to his hut. Had he waited for 
this to happen, a victory over Hector might have been suitably 
followed by an honourable reconciliation and a profusion of gifts 
from the grateful and repentant Greeks. But now that he has 
relented to the extent of allowing Patroclus to fight, it is virtu- 
ally certain that Hector never will reach Achilles’ hut. So 
Achilles has effectively blocked his natural re-entry into the 
battle and with it any immediate prospect of gaining restitution 
by his own efforts. Patroclus must act for him. But it is a 
hazardous business; hence the careful instructions: “ Listen 
while I put into your mind my last, decisive word.” If Patroclus 
goes too far and wins an overwhelming victory, it is he who will 
get the glory. “ You will make me all the more dishonoured ” 
says Achilles bluntly (XVI, 90) just after this passage. Patro- 
clus must go so far and no further. He may clear the lines. 
If he does this, the Greeks, we must suppose, will unconditionally 
and unreservedly give Achilles all that he expects in the way of 
restitution and gifts and honours, reserving for him alone the 
credit for their delivery at the hands of Patroclus and the 
Myrmidons, whom he had sent to their aid when all seemed lost. 
Of course, when restitution is in fact made, Patroclus is dead 
and Achilles no longer cares very much whether he has it or not. 
But that is because Patroclus is dead, not because Achilles ever 
doubted whether restitution was worth having in itself. If, then, 
we can assume that Achilles rejected the offer when it was 


1° Schadewaldt, op. cit., p. 130 points out that Achilles never speaks 
of renouncing Briseis. 
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originally made in Book IX, not because it was improper in 
itself, but because it was made in the wrong spirit at the wrong 
time, the statement which we have just been considering seems 
not unintelligible. What is more, if this interpretation is sound, 
there no longer exists any inconsistency between any part of this 
puzzling passage in Book XVI and any part of Book IX, and 
the single authorship of the Jliad can be defended without 
resorting to Miss Lorimer’s honest, but desperate expedients. 
To complete the case for such an interpretation, we must 
examine Book IX in order to see if we are justified in suspecting 
that Achilles had special reasons for rejecting the offer made to 
him at that time. But in passing, we may notice Book XI, lines 
608-10, a passage which has also caused joy to analysts and 
sorrow to unitarians. Achilles, who has taken no part in the 
proceedings since Book IX, has been watching the Trojan attack 
on the camp from the stern of his ship. He calls to Patroclus, 
who is to go and find out the name of a wounded man who is 
being carried away from the battle. This is a turning-point in 
the story since the enquiry leads ultimately to Patroclus’ par- 
ticipation in the battle and his death. Achilles begins by saying 
“ Now, noble son of Menoiteus, my heart’s delight, I think that 
the Achaeans will be standing at my very knees in supplication. 
For the plight that has come upon them is past all bearing.” 
The analysts point to this passage as a further proof that Book 
IX is a late insertion. If the embassy in Book [X is an orizinal 
part of the poem, why, they ask, does Achilles speak as if no 
overtures had yet been made? Unitarians are hard put to it 
to find an answer." 

The way to a simple solution, however, has been indicated by 
Schadewaldt.?2 The emphasis in the passage falls on zepi yovvar’ 
éud, “at my knees,” and on Awaopévous, “in supplication.” It is 
true that the Greeks made an offer of restitution in Book IX. 
But they did not come as suppliants nor did they speak like sup- 
pliants. They attempted to impose certain terms; Achilles must 
first relent. Suppliants do not impose terms. They beg for for- 
bearance and hope for the best. At the present juncture this no 
doubt is what Achilles hopes for and looks forward to. He fore- 


12 See for example the all too subtle distinctions drawn by Drerup, 
op. cit., I, p. 366. 12 Op. cit., p. 81. 
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sees not a negotiated bargain, but an abject surrender, possibly 
with Agamemnon as beggar-in-chief. At one moment, in Book 
XIV, we almost expect the offer to be renewed under these con- 
ditions. Hector has broken through to the ships and Agamemnon 
is in despair. But his morale is restored by Diomede and Posei- 
don, a counter-attack is staged, and the crisis passes. And when 
the crisis recurs in Book XV, it develops with such rapidity 
that there is no time for a formal deputation, only for Patroclus’ 
frantic appeal. But this is by the way. We need return to the 
present passage only to draw what appears to be the obvious 
conclusion. If Achilles here says nothing of the previous embassy 
this is not because he has forgotten it or the poet has chosen to 
ignore it. The reason is merely that the earlier deputation and 
the one which Achilles now has in mind are two entirely different 
things. The embassy of Book IX appproached him in a way 
which he found disagreeable. This one, if it takes place, will 
conduct itself with a most gratifying humility. Here too the 
difficulty turns out to be an illusion. 

This passage, like the passage at the beginning of XVI, shows 
clearly that Achilles was bent on obtaining full amends for his 
injury. Why then did he reject the offer made to him in Book 
IX? Was the offer itself inadequate or was it made in the wrong 
spirit? Critics are hopelessly divided on this point. For example 
Professor C. M. Bowra** thinks that the offer is a generous one 
and that it absolves Agamemnon from all guilt, while Achilles 
by perversely rejecting it puts himself in the wrong and thereby 
deserves the further suffering that is coming to him. Professor 
S. E. Bassett ?* comes much nearer to the mark. He argues that 
the offer itself is inadequate because it deals with the injury on 
a low plane, as if the taking of Briseis merely involved a material 
loss to Achilles and not also an affront to his honour. There is 
no mention of any apology. The offer is also made in the wrong 
spirit. Odysseus presents it without the slightest expression of 
sympathy or friendship for Achilles. Therefore Achilles was 
bound to reject it. Part of what Bassett says is true so far as 
it goes, but it hardly goes far enough. Otherwise, he seems to 
stress certain points unduly at the expense, and even to the 
neglect, of others that are more important. 


18 Tradition and Design in the Iliad, pp. 18 ff. 
14 The Poetry of Homer, pp. 195-9. 
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Odysseus (lines 225-306) explains that the Greeks have suf- 
fered a severe defeat. It is doubtful if they will save the ships. 
The Trojans are encamped outside the wall and Hector boasts 
that the next day he will break in and set the ships on fire. 
Achilles must bestir himself and save the Greeks; otherwise it 
will be too late. He must remember his father’s advice and put 
an end to his anger. “Agamemnon offers you worthy gifts 
petadAngavre xodow, if only you relent” (260-1). A list of gifts 
follows: — cauldrons, gold, horses, slave-women, the return of 
Briseis herself, a city to sack, and later, after the return to 
Greece, a daughter to marry and seven towns to rule over. “This 
will be accomplished for you peradAAnfavts xoAow, if only you 
relent” (299). Having thus repeated at the end of the list, 
the formula with which he had introduced it, Odysseus closes 
with an appeal for compassion. 

“No apology,” writes Bassett,1> “ Not a word of friendship.” * 
These omissions are surprising, but they do not go to the root 
of the matter. Incidentally, no apology is made even in Book 
XIX, when the ceremony of restitution is finally carried out. 
And in any case it is reasonable to assume that Achilles is more 
decisively influenced by what Odysseus does say than by what 
he does not. 

What does the offer imply? Just this, that Achilles is to 
recover Briseis and get all the other things provided that he 
first relents. The offer is thus conditional and therefore, as 
Achilles sees it, not genuine. Rightly or wrongly, he feels that 
he is the object of a plot and his reply to Odysseus makes this 
abundantly clear. Agamemnon is trying to trap him (345, 375). 
The offer is only a “scheme . . . which they have planned” 
(423-6). And once Agamemnon has persuaded him to fight, 
there is no guarantee that he will not behave as outrageously as 
he did before. Once bitten, twice shy (375-6). So far as 
Achilles can tell, Agamemnon is not genuinely sorry; he merely 
wants to inveigle Achilles on to the battlefield. His aim is pri- 
marily not to appease Achilles, but to make a convenience of 
him. The injury being what he thought it was and the offer 
being what he thinks it is, Achilles is bound to be implacable. 
He may have been mistaken in his interpretation, but the mistake 


15 Op. cit., p. 196. 16 Op. cit., p. 199. 
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was one which an aggrieved and haughty spirit in the throes of 
hatred and mistrust could hardly avoid making. 

Not only does Achilles refuse the offer; he also threatens to 
return home. He no longer thinks glory worth fighting for and, 
furthermore, is apparently no longer interested in securing 
amends for his injury. What is the cause of this violent reac- 
tion? It is probably wrong to look for a completely lucid expla- 
nation. After all, Achilles is not in a rational frame of mind 
and many different strains and stresses are at work in him. But 
Homer does not usually leave things to chance; in fact he nor- 
mally thinks that two excellent reasons are better than one good 
one. Now most of Achilles’ strains and stresses have been operat- 
ing for some time. Therefore we ought at least to look for a new 
factor powerful enough to tip the scale and induce this new 
mood of indifference and despair. What is this new factor? 

We have seen that Achilles regards the offer as a plot. But 
there is more to it than this. For him it is not merely a plot, 
but a plot in which his best friends are implicated. They have 
all “ganged up” with Agamemnon. This is made plain by 
Achilles when he says (lines 345-7): “ He will not convince me. 
No; with you, Odysseus, and the other leaders must he consider 
how to keep off the raging fire from the ships.” And again in 
lines 612-14 he warns Phoenix not to play Agamemnon’s game; 
if he wants to be a friend of Agamemnon, he cannot go on being 
a friend of Achilles. Bassett, in his comments on the embassy,” 
makes much of the fact that Achilles has for many days been 
neglected by his friends. But arguments based on what may or 
may not have been happening behind the scenes, just like argu- 
ments based on what is not said in speeches, are apt to miss the 
point. We must keep our eyes on the text. However neglectful 
of their social duties his friends may have been in the past fort- 
night, the one thing of which Achilles here and now is certain 
in his own mind is that his friends have betrayed him; before 
he was dishonoured, now, except for Patroclus, he is without 
friends. It is not altogether surprising that he is utterly disil- 
lusioned and thinks of throwing in his hand. That this in fact 
is what brings about his decision to leave is shown by what 
follows. Phoenix takes up the appeal and in the course of his 


7 Op. cit., p. 198. 
3 
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speech introduces a touching reminder of the affection that he 
has always felt and still feels for Achilles (485-95). This appeal 
does not affect the attitude of Achilles to the offer of amends, 
but that does not mean that it does not influence him at all. 
It does make him waver in his decision to go home. “At dawn,” 
he tells Phoenix, “we shall consider whether to return to our 
country or stay here” (618-19). Still more marked is the effect 
which Ajax produces. Ajax reminds Achilles that the envoys 
are guests beneath his roof, guests moreover who “aspire above 
all others to be the nearest and dearest to you of the Achaeans ” 
(640-2). Assured in this way that his friends are still friends, 
Achilles talks no more of going home and obviously means to 
stay. His rejoinder to Ajax is the remark quoted earlier, that 
there will be no fighting for him until Hector reaches the huts 
and ships of the Myrmidons (650-5). Thus, although the em- 
bassy fails in its purpose, the ground lost by Odysseus is finally 
recovered by his colleagues. Drerup**® and others are utterly 
wrong in implying that the embassy is without result. It is of 
course ineffectual as an embassy. But it does lead, as Bassett so 
admirably shows,’® to one most important result, namely the 
fatal decision of Achilles to stay, but not to fight of his own 
accord until Hector reaches his own part of the camp. But to 
say that it leads to a result is an understatement. If this analysis 
is sound, it moves towards its conclusion in accordance with a 
simple, but grand design, skilfully conceived and _ brilliantly 
executed. 

In his reply to Odysseus, Achilles seems to give up any idea 
of obtaining restitution. But this renunciation is only temporary. 
His decision to stay brings it back into the picture. 

What changes, then, are required in order to make it accept- 
able? Bassett would say, the addition of an apology.”° But, as 
we have noticed, no apology is made in Book XIX. And yet 
honour in some form is due to him; Achilles says so in his reply 
to Patroclus (“that you may win me great honour... ,” XVI, 
84). Actually it takes the form of a banquet, proposed by 
Odysseus (XIX, 179-80): “But later let him gratify you with 
a rich banquet in his hut, so that you may not lack anything 
that is due to you.” This proposal is seconded by Agamemnon 


18 Op. cit., I, p. 366. 19 Op. cit., p. 201. 20 Op. cit., p. 196 
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and the banquet is the one which is so reluctantly and perfunc- 
torily attended by the mourning Achilles at the beginning of 
Book XXIII (35-61). One may think that a banquet is rather 
a niggardly way of expressing great public esteem. To a Greek 
it probably seemed good enough. After all, eating at the public 
expense in the Prytaneum (oiryois év IIpvtaveiw) was one of the 
highest honours that an Athenian could win for his services to 
the state. 

Secondly the offer must be made without conditions. The 
guilty party must sue for forgiveness. If anybody is to state 
terms, Achilles himself will do it. This is why for a moment in 
Book XI he gloats over the picture of himself receiving a depu- 
tation of suppliants pleading under extreme duress. 

Extreme duress. This is really the key to the situation which 
Achilles has in mind, this, together with the humiliation of 
Agamemnon. In his reply to Odysseus Achilles said that no 
gifts, however sumptuous, would win him over unless Agamem- 
non “made up for the whole grievous outrage” (IX, 386-7). 
What this means can be seen if we turn back now to Book I. 
There, in lines 407-12, Achilles asks his mother Thetis to inter- 
cede with Zeus “to see if he will consent to help the Trojans 
and pen the Achaeans, while they are slaughtered, by the sterns 
of their ships and along the seashore, so that they all may have 
joy of their king, and the far-ruling Agamemnon, son of Atreus, 
too may recognise his blind folly in failing to honour the best 
of the Achaeans.” In other words, Agamemnon is to suffer for 
the outrage he has committed by undergoing the humiliation of 
a disastrous defeat. Nothing is said here about restitution, but 
this, the humiliation of a disastrous defeat, is clearly the setting 
in which Achilles would like restitution to be made. That at 
least is what Thetis thinks and she, if anybody should know, 
because she is both a goddess and Achilles’ mother and should 
be able to read his mind, if anyone can. She translates Achilles’ 
request to Zeus in the following terms (I, 508-10): “ Olympian 
Zeus, our maker of plans, I beg you to repay him for his loss 
and bestow strength upon the Trojans until the Achaeans make 
amends to my son and advance him in honour.” Agamemnon 
must be taught a lesson that he will never forget. According to 
Achilles he deserves no less. And being Agamemnon, he will 
not make an offer that is genuinely and wholeheartedly intended 
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to satisfy Achilles’ pride until he has learnt his lesson. The 
offer of Book IX was made at a time when Agamemnon feared 
disaster, but had not yet experienced it. The time was therefore 
not yet ripe for the one party to act contritely and for the other 
to respond without suspicion. In Book XI, the conditions are 
more favourable. Disaster seems imminent. If Agamemnon 
cares to send a deputation of suppliants to Achilles or even to 
come as a suppliant himself, Achilles will find it hard to resist 
such an appeal, and Agamemnon may save himself from defeat. 
But in spite of this an offer delivered under such conditions 
. might not be unwelcome to Achilles, for although Agamemnon 
would avoid the humiliation of defeat, he would do so only by 
incurring another humiliation no less severe, that of abasing 
himself in person or by proxy before the man he had wronged. 
However, these are day-dreams. The moment when they might 
have become real passes away. Generally Achilles thinks of the 
restitution as taking place not under the immediate threat of a 
debacle but in consequence of it. When the crisis comes to a 
head, Patroclus appeals to Achilles and Achilles cannot resist 
his friend’s entreaties or wait for the disaster to reach the climax 
that was to have been the signal for his own intervention. Patro- 
clus must intervene in his place, but must do so, nevertheless, 
without spoiling Achilles’ chances of obtaining amends. This, 
as we have seen, is why Achilles reads Patroclus his coolly cal- 
culated memorandum on reparations and war-aims (XVI, 83-6). 
And what happens in the end? Patroclus dies; so Achilles after 
all relents first and receives the gifts afterwards, just as he had 
been asked to do in Book IX. 

Homer more than once describes a wise man as one who looks 
backwards and forwards (zpécow xai dzicow). This is what he 
himself does all the time in his poetry. It is strange, and yet 
not so strange, that he forces the same procedure on his inter- 
preters. This study began with Book XVI and made its way 
forward to Book XXIII and backward to Book I, in pursuit of 
a single thread, the theme of the restitution due to Achilles. 
Its aim was to show that this thread is spun throughout the 
Iliad with consistency and singleness of purpose. How far it 
can be said to bear upon the question of authorship is for others 
to judge. 
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The cumulative comment on this poem, although massively 
learned and very informative, leaves the reader with a sense of 
disappointment; he feels that he has learned much, but that he 
still does not know what the poem means, what its author’s 
purposes and intentions were, and what he wished his readers to 
know and to feel. For the commentaries leave unanswered, or 
answer only in a hesitating and uncertain way, the questions 
which are really crucial: why did Catullus invite Caecilius to 
come to Verona? Why is he so insistent on haste? Why does 
he allege that a puella has been Caecilius’ reason for hesitation ? 
Why does he declare that the puella conceived her passion for 
Caecilius upon reading his incohata Dindymi domina? Why 
does he make such a point of the unfinished character of Cae- 
cilius’ work? On these primary questions hang at least two 
others: what were the cogitationes of vs. 5, and who is the 
amicus suus meusque of vs. 6? Until these questions are answered 
in a sensible and plausible, if not in an authoritative way, we 
cannot say that we have really understood Catullus’ poem; it 
remains nebulous and vague, and thereby loses much of its charm 
and its poetic validity. 

The reasons for our failure to answer these crucial questions 
are not far to seek. They lie in our concept of the commentator’s 
task. He has been expected to gather, sift, and record under 
appropriate lemmata such factual material as will identify per- 
sons and places, indicate dates, explain syntactical peculiarities, 
demonstrate sources and influences, and illuminate style. We 
have required him to confine himself to that which can be proven 
or at least substantiated by objective data; we demand that 
speculation and theorizing be based on such data and kept to a 
minimum ; we frown on flights of the imagination and exclude 
personal and subjective judgments. By this method we have 
learned a great deal, and it is probably true that our use of it 
has given us a vastly clearer and sounder view of ancient litera- 
ture than was possessed by those who stood much nearer to it 
in time. Whenever it can answer our questions, it is the method 
to be preferred above all others. 
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Sometimes, however, it falls short of its goal, and, as in the 
case of the poem we are here discussing, leaves us without the 
understanding which we need, and which is the ultimate aim of 
all scholarship. For the factual data on which to answer the 
questions raised by Catullus’ poem are not now available, and 
in all likelihood never were. They were known to Catullus and 
to Caecilius, but probably to very few, if any, others. The fact 
that Catullus included the poem in his published works (or that 
his literary heirs did so, if we wish to insist that Catullus did 
not publish his poems himself) shows clearly enough that the 
poem was expected to have meaning to its ancient readers, even 
without a background of factual data; the poet felt that his 
readers should be able to supply out of their own minds the 
conditions and presuppositions which gave the poem its meaning. 
In short, he expected them to use their imaginations; he may 
even have felt that some share of the joy in reading poetry was 
derived from the creative activity of the reader’s own mind. 

If the commentators had been willing to accept this view and 
had truly confined themselves to the listing of appropriate factual 
data, all would have been well. Unfortunately this is not the 
case, for they have gone farther and have attempted to answer 
by the objective method questions which were never intended to 
be so answered. Their answers, as might have been anticipated, 
are equivocal, hesitant, and unsatisfactory; far from revealing 
meaning, they serve only to obscure it. They create problems 
where none exist; they leave the reader with the discouraging 
feeling that a lifetime of learning will never reveal meaning to 
him, that the obvious meaning can never be right, and — worst 
of all—that ancient poetry had best be laid aside as incom- 
prehensible. 

The application of the objective method to the crucial ques- 
tions raised by Catullus’ c. 35 has resulted in several confusing 
and obfuscating answers. We are told that Caecilius may have 
been a member of the school of novi poetae, and that Catullus’ 
invitation had something to do with that fact. This answer is 
based on an objective study of the adjective tener. Since it does 
not matter whether Caecilius was a novus poeta or not, the state- 
ment that he “may have been” one only confuses the issue by 
bringing in irrelevant considerations. No objective answer to 
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the problem of haste can be found other than the suggestion 
that the poet may have been expressing himself jocularly, a 
theory based on the obvious hyperbole of vss. 8-15. The best 
reason that can be adduced for the appearance of the puella in 
the poem is that Catullus wished to pay her a compliment. Here 
the editors have recourse to a literal reading of Sapphica puella 
Musa doctior, vss. 16-17. One editor, Baehrens, has noted the 
importance of the word incohata, and has suggested that by its 
use Catullus wished to express his critical opinion of Caecilius’ 
poem — i.e. that it needed more work — but few have followed 
him in this suggestion, and Baehrens himself, having made it, 
drops it without carrying it through to its logical conclusion. 
To most editors, incohata presents only a problem in translation : 
does it mean “unfinished,” i.e. a rough draft of the whole, or 
“just begun,” i.e. just the introductory lines. This is a problem 
which does not even exist, as a study of the dictionaries s. v. 
incohare should have shown. As for cogitationes, the objective 
method has led to some very strange theories — that it means 
“certain weighty matters” (Merrill), “unbekannte Mitteil- 
ungen ” (Riese), “ progetti poetici” (De Gubernatis) and “ some- 
thing political” (Ellis). The obvious meaning of “thoughts” 
seems to have been discarded for little reason other than that it 
was obvious. Amicus swus meusque, the editors say, means either 
Catullus himself, or a third party, some mutual friend of Catul- 
lus and Caecilius; parallels are cited in support now of the one, 
now of the other. When the decision is for the third party, no 
attempt is made to explain his presence, but much is made of 
the question of his identity—a question which cannot be answered 
and does not need to be, since the identity of this putative third 
party has no bearing on the meaning of the poem. 

The insidious aspect of such comment lies in its leaving the 
reader with the feeling that this is all that can be done; if mean- 
ing is not thereby revealed, then he must conclude that meaning 
cannot be revealed, and that any attempt on his part to discover 
meaning will be necessarily speculative, subjective, and unschol- 
arly. Yet is this not to deny the very nature of poetry? Is not 
the poet’s chief function to lay before us images and ideas, 
whether abstract or concrete, which are to have meaning for us, 
as they had for the poet himself, because of the implications 
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and associations discoverable in them by the exercise of the two 
functions of imagination and reason? And if this be granted, 
does it not then become the task of the commentator, after he 
has gathered and absorbed all available and pertinent factual 
data, to apply his imagination and his reason to the discovery 
and revelation of meaning? No doubt it will happen from time 
to time that different scholars will come up with different mean- 
ings for a given poem. But this is a fault that not even the 
objective method has been able to obviate, and in any case is it 
true that a poem, like a problem in arithmetic, can have only 
one right “answer”? Ideally, we should like to find, finally 
and incontrovertibly, the meaning which the poet himself in- 
tended, yet how often can we be sure of doing this, even with 
our own English and American poets, let alone with an author 
some two thousand years dead? If we avoid anachronisms, ab- 
surdities, and impossibilities, if we take due account of all facts 
that are available, if we conscientiously familiarize ourselves 
with our author, his methods and habits of thought and expres- 
sion, the meaning which we eventually discover cannot in the 
nature of things be too far wrong. And if my meaning is dif- 
ferent from, or even contradictory to, yours, have we done any- 
thing but demonstrate the essential richness of the poem in 
question? Certainly a plurality of meanings is better than no 
meaning at all. 

To return now to our example, Catullus, c. 35, let us see what 
can be done. We may begin with two facts, both objectively 
demonstrable; the first, that this is an “occasional” poem, i.e. 
a poem based on an incident of some sort, the second, that the 
key to its meaning will probably be found in its concluding line 
or lines. For the first fact nothing but an examination of the 
poem is necessary; it is an invitation, and an invitation must 
always arise from some set of circumstances, or incident. For 
the second, a quick glance at almost any group of Catullus’ short 
lyrics (or “iambics,” if we prefer to use his own term) will 
demonstrate his habit of placing the key thought, the unifying 
idea, at the end. (Rather than list the examples of this practice, 
I should challenge the reader to find one in which this is not 
the case.) Now it is certainly true that if we are to understand 
an occasional poem, we must have a reasonably clear picture of 
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the occasion on which it is based, or out of which it grew. If we 
may assume that Catullus had the sound poetic sense to know 
that a brief lyric must preserve unity of thought —and will 
anyone deny that he did? —then the key thought or unifying 
idea at the end of the poem should be related in some logical or 
at least plausible way to the occasion which suggested the poem. 

Let us begin, then, with the concluding thought: est enim 
venuste Magna Caecilio incohata Mater: “It is indeed a charm- 
ing piece of work, that unfinished ‘ Magna Mater’ of Caecilius’.” 
Now there are only two ways in which we may interpret this 
remark. It means either that Caecilius sent Catullus the “ first 
draft” of his poem, hoping that Catullus might have some sug- 
gestions which would aid him in the writing of a finished version, 
or that he sent him a version which he (Caecilius) considered 
finished, but which Catullus felt needed further work. Whichever 
of these alternative explanations we may eventually adopt, we 
certainly now know why Catullus invited Caecilius to come to 
Verona: it was so that he might discuss Caecilius’ poem with 
him. This reason, and only this reason, ties the beginning and 
end of Catullus’ poem together; any other suggestion destroys 
its unity. There is nothing in the poem which contradicts this 
reason for Catullus’ invitation or makes it improbable or illogi- 
cal; furthermore, it does not require us to assume the existence 
of any elements not revealed by the poem as it stands. It presents 
a plausible connection between the occasion for the poem and 
the key thought of the poem. Above all, it is simple and natural, 
and does not require for its apprehension any learned apparatus 
or collection of factual data — and we must remember that the 
ancient reader probably knew very little more than does the 
modern about the special relations or circumstances which 
prompted the writing of the poem. 

The next question — why is Catullus so insistent on haste ? — 
both compels and enables us to make our choice between the two 
alternative explanations of the concluding line of the poem. For 
if Caecilius sent Catullus an acknowledged “first draft,’ why 
should Catullus have been in such a hurry to discuss it with 
him? There would appear to be no reason why Caecilius, under 
such circumstances, should have been told that “if he was 
smart” (si sapiet), he would “ burn up the road” (viam vorabit) 
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from New Comum to Verona. The admonition, si sapiet, with 
its abrupt hint of trouble if Catullus’ invitation is not complied 
with at once, precludes the supposition that his demand for 
haste is motivated by his own enthusiasm and excitement: we 
cannot say tliat he was so full of ideas that he could hardly wait 
to impart them to his friend. Furthermore, how are we to ac- 
count for the repetition of the word incohata, and for its presence 
in the key line of the poem? If Caecilius had represented his 
work as only an unfinished version, why should Catullus have 
felt it necessary to remind him twice of something he already 
knew and had himself acknowledged? And does not the final, 
critical line of Catullus’ poem fall a little flat if it merely records 
an obvious fact, known to both parties from the beginning? 

If, on the other hand, we follow Baehrens in seeing in inco- 
hata a tacita censura of Caecilius’ work, we find a ready explana- 
tion both for Catullus’ haste and for the repetition and critical 
position of the word incohata itself. To take the second, and 
simpler, problem first, the word is repeated for the sake of em- 
phasis and is placed in the critical final line for the same reason. 
Thus Catullus tells Caecilius, and also his subsequent readers, 
that he considers Caecilius’ work “unfinished,” and that this is 
to be the main consideration in the conversation which he wishes 
to have with him. In effect, he is sayimg, “ Your poem is charm- 
ing, but in its present form, it won’t do: it needs additional 
work. Won’t you come and talk this over with me?” Since 
Catullus was notoriously impatient with “unfinished” poetry 
(see e, g. cc. 17, 95), and since venustas was one of the qualities 
he most prized, the phrase venuste incohata becomes a neat and 
subtle oxymoron, and thus gives excellent point to the conclud- 
ing line of his poem. If one wonders why Catullus bothered to 
be so subtle and so indirect — wonders, in other words, why he 
did not come out flatly with his critical opinion, one may find 
justification for his indirection in either of two ways: his reason 
may have been purely literary, in that it gave him the oppor- 
tunity of creating point in his final line, or, as Baehrens sug- 
gests, he may have used indirection because he wished to soften 
the blow and to avoid unduly hurting or discouraging his young 
friend. Since, as the phrase meus sodalis shows, Caecilius was 
a friend of his, and since Catullus was very sensitive about hurt- 
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ing, even in a small degree, those whom he loved (see e. g. c. 12, 
esp. 10-17), the latter theory appears the better; moreover, as I 
shall show later, this theory is more nearly in harmony with 
certain other parts of the poem. 

If then, the poem had been regarded by Caecilius as “ finished ” 
but by Catullus as still “ unfinished,” we can now find a possible 
approach to the problem of haste. If we may assume that Cae- 
cilius had sent his poem to Catullus in the hope of admiration 
and praise, rather than of criticism, and if he had indicated his 
intention of releasing the work to the public immediately, we 
can at once see why Catullus is in a hurry: he wishes to prevent 
premature publication. Caecilius was a young man (for what- 
ever else tener, vs. 1, may mean, it certainly indicates the poet’s 
youth) ; he was inexperienced; he had not felt, as Catullus 
doubtless had, the crushing force of critical condemnation. 
Catullus can visualize what will happen to this enthusiastic and 
promising young poet if his poem gets into the hands of the 
critics in its present form. This same consideration helps to 
explain Catullus’ own gentleness in offering his summatim 
opinion that the poem needed further work. Thus he says to 
Caecilius, “ Come, and come quickly!” And why did he not 
simply say, “ Don’t publish yet!” Again, it was in order to 
spare Caecilius’ feelings and to avoid discouraging him, for the 
indirect hint is always less deflating than the direct statement. 

This argument becomes more conclusive, and is more nearly 
consonant with the rest of the poem, if we assume that Catullus’ 
poem is his second invitation to Caecilius. The abrupt, even if 
jocularly exaggerated, phrase st sapiet viam vorabit is more 
intelligible if Caecilius had refused an earlier invitation, or had 
put Catullus off, alleging some previous commitment. Perhaps 
in his first note Catullus had simply suggested that Caecilius 
come to see him, hoping that his position of relative importance 
in the world of poetry would be enough to bring the younger 
man to him in time. But Caecilius had sent a vague reply, say- 
ing that he was “busy” and would “hope to come some time 
soon.” Possibly, too, he had sensed that something was wrong, 
since Catullus’ note had not contained the anticipated praise; 
he may have reiterated his own opinion that his work was finished 
and ready for the copyist. Now Catullus is really concerned: 
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the poem must not go out as it stands; Caecilius must come at 
once, no matter how “busy” he may be. In this poem, then, he 
insists on haste, and to show that he really has something to say 
to Caecilius, he lays before him, gently but insistently, his 
opinion that the work is not as well done as Caecilius thinks. 

And see, too, where our argument is leading us: we can now 
explain the presence of the puella in Catullus’ poem. For what 
is she, if not the excuse which Caecilius had offered for not 
accepting Catullus’ first invitation? (“Thank you for your 
invitation,” says Caecilius, “TI shall be glad to come one of these 
days. I’d come now except that I’m much engaged with a puella, 
and I don’t feel that I can leave her right at the moment.”) 
There is of course nothing new or startling about this sugges- 
tion; there could hardly be any other reason for the inclusion 
of the puella. But we have now managed, as editors hitherto 
have not, to connect her with the other elements in the poem 
and to show how she is part of a carefully integrated and 
unified scheme of thought. 

What, then, of the passage (vss. 8-17) which deals with the 
girl’s passion for Caecilius and with her poetic taste? Catullus 
says that she has been madly in love with Caecilius ever since 
she first read his incohata Dindymi domina, and that her having 
been so is proof of her superlative poetic judgment ; she is indeed 
“more skilled in the art of poetry than Sappho’s Muse” (Sap- 
phica puella Musa doctior). Her passion is alleged as the reason 
for Caecilius’ rejection of Catullus’ first invitation; she was so 
madly in love with Caecilius that she could not bear to have him 
leave, even for the relatively brief trip (about 100 miles) from 
New Comum to Verona. Is all this intended merely as a com- 
pliment to the girl, as Kroll suggests? Does not this suggestion 
introduce a foreign element into the poem, and disrupt its unity? 
For must we not seek elsewhere, along lines of thought not thus 
far suggested by the poem itself, to account for Catullus’ com- 
pliment? If we do this, we shall find ourselves debating whether 
or not the girl was herself a poetess (Kroll) and even what her 
social position was (Friedrich), questions which cannot be 
answered by anything in the poem or by anything connected in 
any immediate way with its train of thought. Furthermore, are 
these lines truly complimentary? They have a distinctly hyper- 
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bolous quality —the girl’s wild entreaties to Caecilius not to 
leave, as if he were about to go to the ends of the earth, and not 
just to Verona, the ascription of her passion to her having read 
Caecilius’ “unfinished ” poem, the assertion that she knew more 
about poetry than Sappho, the “tenth Muse,” herself. The 
exaggeration is patent; if these lines were a compliment, they 
were a very clumsy one, and altogether too susceptible of an 
ironic interpretation. 

How then can we connect them with the basic thought of our 
poem, logically, and without violating its unity? We may elabo- 
rate the character of Caecilius’ excuse, and say that he refused 
Catullus’ first invitation not merely because he was engaged 
with a girl, but specifically because she had begged him not to 
leave. In this case, Catullus is here indirectly quoting his friend’s 
reply, when he says that the girl has thrown her arms about his 
neck and begged him a thousand times not to go (vss. 8-10). 
Or Caecilius may have said only that his puella preferred him 
not to go, and all the rest—her wild entreaties — may be 
Catullus’ own invention. 

Let us leave it at that for the moment, and pass on to the 
two questions of the origin of the girl’s passion, and of her 
poetic taste and judgment. For the first, one can hardly imagine 
Caecilius’ having himself declared that the reading of his poem 
had set the girl’s heart aflame (vss. 14-15). But he may well 
have asserted that his poem was an excellent piece of work, that 
he was proud of it, and felt that it was ready for publication. 
This very consideration, as we have seen, probably occasioned 
Catullus’ concern, and motivated his own pointed declaration 
that Caecilius’ poem was incohata. In this light, the lines may 
be seen to be Catullus’ jocular reply to Caecilius’ dangerously 
high opinion of his own work: “if it’s as good as you say, per- 
haps it is the cause of that mad passion which your puella has 
conceived for you and which is now the cause of your refusing 
my invitation!” If this is true, then it is perhaps better to 
ascribe to Catullus, rather than to Caecilius, the picture of the 
girl’s entreaties. Now the whole passage is a unit. Caecilius has 
refused Catullus’ first invitation on grounds of his preoccupa- 
tion with a girl, and has reiterated his opinion that his poem 
is a finished piece of work. Catullus laughingly puts the two 
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together, draws an amusing and exaggerated picture of Caecilius’ 
sweetheart beseeching him to stay, and declares ironically that 
it must be that — “finished? no, my friend, unfinished!” — 
poem that has been the cause of her passion. 

As for the matter of the girl’s poetic taste and judgment, 
these can now be seen to be a natural outgrowth of Catullus’ 
hyperbolous description of her love. They are in effect a reductio 
ad absurdum of the whole idea. Such passion —if the poem is 
as good as Caecilius thinks—can be accounted for only on 
grounds that the puella is a person of remarkable literary dis- 
cernment, a very Sappho rediviva. The jest would be cruel 
except for its good-natured and obvious humor; moreover it is 
rescued from cruelty by the last line of Catullus’ poem. The 
oxymoron, venuste incohata, not only points up Catullus’ opinion 
that Caecilius’ poem needs more work; in addition it makes very 
clear his further opinion that that work is good, even if still 
unfinished. It is an excellent poem, full of promise of eventual 
venustas, but it must be worked over and polished before it is 
released for the critics to pounce upon. By this interpretation 
of the puella and the remarks which are made about her, we are 
brought back, as we should be, to the central and critical thought 
of the poem and to the circumstances and considerations which 
occasioned the writing of it. 

In the light of this interpretation of the poem, there will be 
little difficulty in explaining the cogitationes of vs. 5 and the 
amicus suus meusque of vs. 6. For the cogitationes, are, as they 
ought to be, “thoughts.” What thoughts? What thoughts indeed, 
if not, as Baehrens again suggested, in a very hesitant way, the 
thoughts of someone about Caecilius’ poem, someone’s criticisms 
of that poem. To take the word in any other way completely 
disrupts the unity of Catullus’ poem, and leads to wild and 
completely unfounded speculation (Ellis’ “something political” 
is a triumph of inconsequence). If our poem were made more 
meaningful by some other interpretation, we might forgive, 
although we should have to regret, its disrupted unity; but it is 
not made more meaningful; it is simply made obscure and 
puzzling. All that remains is to explain Catullus’ choice of 
words. Cogitationes is rather vague and general, and suggests 
nothing about the nature or content of the “thoughts.” For 
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this there are two reasons. The general term is indirect, and 
therefore less likely to hurt and discourage Caecilius; it is thus 
of a piece with venuste incohata and the jocular, although em- 
phatic, demand for haste. Further, the content of the thoughts 
is adequately suggested, or at least suggested as far as Catullus 
cares to at this point, by the rest of the poem, and particularly 
by the repeated incohata. After reading the poem, Caecilius 
cannot have been in much doubt as to what was in store for him 
at Verona. 

As for amicus suus meusque, who again could this be, if 
not Catullus himself? He is certainly the “someone” whose 
“thoughts” he wished Caecilius to hear. There is no problem 
of Latinity here; the parallels in support of this interpretation 
are just as convincing as those on the other side. This being so, 
what is to be gained by disrupting the unity of the poem by 
introducing a third party? He merely raises the unnecessary 
question as to why Catullus, in a matter involving the judgment 
of poetry, should be reporting the thoughts of someone other 
than himself. It is certainly clear that Catullus did have an 
opinion about Caecilius’ work; in point of fact, he writes in his 
poem about very little else. The “obscure” phrase amicus suus 
meusque is not really obscure at all; it is indirect, to be sure, 
and for the same reason that cogitationes is indirect. It is also 
mildly jocular. Its indirection and its jocularity are both for 
the purpose of reassuring Caecilius. 

Now we can reconstruct the occasion for the poem, and tell 
its whole story. Caecilius has sent Catullus a copy of his Magna 
Mater, giving him the impression that he considers it a finished 
job, ready for publication. Catullus reads it, and becomes con- 
cerned. The poem shows great promise, but if it is released in 
its present form, it will be bound to bring down the critics on 
Caecilius’ head, and possibly to hurt and discourage him. He 
invites Caecilius to come to see him, hoping that he need do no 
more than that. But Caecilius misses the point of the invita- 
tion, and replies that he can’t come, since he is at the moment 
absorbed in a love-affair. Disappointed, too, that he had not 
received praise for his work, he reiterates his opinion that it is 
ready for publication. Now Catullus writes c. 35, telling Cae- 
cilius that he really must come, and quickly; he has certain 
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“thoughts” which he wants Caecilius to hear. His poem is 
excellent — so good, in fact, that the reading of it must have 
been the cause of that tremendous passion which Caecilius’ lady 
has conceived for him, and which is holding him at New Comum. 
She is a girl of real taste! But he must come anyway; his work 
is charming but — unfinished. Thus we can see our poem for 
what it is, a graceful invitation and offer of help. Its prevailing 
note is a sensitive kindness, coupled with unswerving honesty. 
Catullus is anxious not to hurt his young friend and not to see 
him hurt by others. Caecilius has real promise; he must not be 
discouraged by over-harsh criticism. At the same time he must 
be told the truth, that his Magna Mater, however excellent and 
indicative of real ability, is far from finished, and must be care- 
fully reworked before it will be acceptable as good poetry. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. FRANK QO. CopLley. 





SUPPLEMENTUM EPIGRAPHICUM GRAECUM 


THE TWELFTH and subsequent volumes of S. H. G. will take the form 
of an annual review of Greek Epigraphy. As far as possible, it will give 
references to work done during each year on or relating to Greek inscrip- 
tions, and will reprint new or emended texts. The arrangement of the 
contents will be by geographical areas, on the general pattern of the 
early volumes of 8S. ZH. G. The editor and publishers are confident that 
this will be a service which epigraphists, and classical scholars generally, 
will appreciate and find helpful. 


The editor would, therefore, be grateful if scholars who publish studies 
on Greek Epigraphy, or substantially using epigraphic material, would 
send him a notice (or if possible a reprint) of their work. Their co- 
operation in this way would be much appreciated, and would greatly aid 
him and the publishers in making S. H#. G. as complete as possible. 


All communications should be addressed to:— 


A. G. WoopHEAD, Esq., 
CoRPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, 


Part II of Volume XI, which was left unfinished at the death of the 
previous editor, Dr. J. J. E. Hondius, will be published as soon as 
possible. 
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Fritz SCHACHERMEYR. Poseidon und die Entstehung des griechischen 
Gotterglaubens. Bern, A. Francke AG Verlag, 1950. Pp. 221; 


map. 


In late years Poseidon has been put into the foreground in the 
research of early Greek religion. Professor Wilamowitz gave voice 
to the opinion that Poseidon, the husband of the Earth, was the 
chief god of the Greeks before Zeus; 1+ and Paula Philippson wrote 
a book ? in which she tried to show that Poseidon was the oldest 
god of the Greeks, the husband of the Earth Goddess, who later split 
up into Zeus and Hades. There are some points common to her 
book and Schachermeyr’s though he does not mention hers,— 
deservedly, for it is rather fantastic and arbitrary. He acknowledges 
the priority of Zeus (p. 131). 

His is a remarkable work written by a scholar well known for 
his research in the prehistory of Greece and the neighbouring 
countries; in fact it is the first serious and well documented attempt 
to lift the veil which covers the genesis of a Greek god in prehistoric 
times through a fusion of Greek and indigenous elements. 

The author takes it for granted that the Greeks immigrated with . 
the beginning of the Middle Helladie age, about 1900 B.C., an 
opinion which is shared by most scholars, and during this age lived 
a rustic and sedentary life. Then, about 1570 B.C., came a sudden 
flash of lightning (blitzte es mit einem Male auf, p. 7); the Mycen- 
aean age began. This is no less than a wonder and one may reason- 
ably ask for a cause, an impulse which brought about the abrupt 
change from the sedentary, pastoral, and agrarian Middle Helladic 
conditions to the glorious efflorescence of the Mycenaean civilization. 
Many scholars think that it was due to a fresh invasion of Greeks.® 
But I do not quarrel with the author on this question. I take his 
standpoint as a working hypothesis. , 

I begin with ch. V, for in this the author lays down the premisses 
for the Indo-European, viz. Greek, elements of Poseidon. The horse 
existed in Central Europe from paleolithic times, but not in Greece 
where it appears only in Middle Helladic; horses’ bones were found 
in the settlement of Malthi in Triphylia.t How the horse was used 


*U. v. Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der Hellenen, I, pp. 211 ff. 

* Paula Philippson, Thessalische Mythen (1944); cf. my review, 
Gnomon, XXI (1949), pp. 75 ff. 

*The author recognizes only the invasion of the Greeks in the 
beginning of the Middle Helladic age and that of the Dorians at the 
end of the Mycenaean age. He says, p. 8, that the descendants of the 
immigrants split up into three dialect groups, Ionians, Aeolians, and 
Arcadians. 

‘IT remark in passing that in Troy horse bones do not appear until 
the sixth city, where they are common (N. G. Gejvall, “The Fauna of 
the Different Settlements of Troy,” Bull. de la Société des Lettres de 
Lund, 1937/8, ii, p. 4). 
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is uncertain, but it was not harnassed to the light war chariot which 
appears for the first time in the Mycenaean age. In these early times 
it may have been wild or half-wild, may perhaps have had some 
cultual significance. We do not know anything for certain. 

The only means of penetrating into times before the separation of 
the Indo-Europeans into different tribes or peoples is to argue back 
from what is known of these peoples. The author reviews not only 
the available information about old peoples but also folklore in regard 
to the horse. He offers, of course, only a selection, for the materials 
are immense.® The associations (Vorstellungskoppelungen) are very 
various, e.g., the horse and the wind, the sun, ete., but the author 
selects those with the water, the Nether World, and Fertility. I 
think he ought to have paid more attention to another animal, often 
associated with the water,—the bull. It appears in old Norse myth- 
ology and is very prominent in Greece. The river god Achelous is 
represented with a bull’s head. Pamisus is represented as a bull 
on an inseribed votive relief from his sanctuary at H. Floros in 
Messenia.® It may be more than a metaphor when Homer says that 
in the battle with Achilles the river god Scamander lowed like a bull.? 
Poseidon is called raiiperos, his servants at Ephesus ratpor, a festival 
of his Tavpu, a blackfigured vase represents him riding on a bull 
with the trident in one hand and a fish in the other.S This constant 
association of river gods with the bull, which certainly is old and 
pertains also to Poseidon, is passed over too lightly.® 

Ch. II is devoted to the next task, to find out the most old- 
fashioned Greek cults and myths of Poseidon which may be earried 
back into the Middle Helladic age. The author finds them in some 
queer Arcadian cults and myths; in other provinces there are but 
shght remains. In these Areadian cults and myths Poseidon is 
coupled with Demeter, but this Demeter has at her side another 
goddess, who is variously named: Kore, Soteira, often Despoina.’° 
At Thelpousa the myth was related that Poseidon pursued Demeter 
who transformed herself into a mare. In the shape of a stallion he 
begat upon her the horse Arion and a daughter whose name is not 
to be revealed to those not initiated; hence Demeter was surnamed 


5J venture to make two additions, one from the Bronze age of 
Scandinavia, the famous sun-chariot from Trundholm, a horse harnassed 
to a big, gilded sun-disc; and another from modern Swedish folklore in 
which the “ brook-horse ” (bdckahdsten) is conspicuous. I have heard 
of a farmer who, when he wanted a drive, went down to the river and 
shook his horse-bit. Up came the brook-horse and let himself be 
harnassed. 

* Reproduced in my Geschichte der griechischen Religion, I, pl. 50, 3; 
see further ibid., p. 221, with note 10. 

7 Iliad, XXI, 237. 

8 Reproduced in Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, IV, pl. Ib. 

®See p. 145 and p. 105: Ganz ausser Acht blieben ja z2.B. die dem 
Stiere geltenden Koppelungen (u.a. Stier—Wasser und Stier—Gewitter). 
Sie spielen aber in die Poseidonvorstellungen nur als eine Art Beigabe 
hinein und sind fiir ihn wenig spezifisch. This is questionable. 

*°On the Arcadian “Great Goddesses” see also my Geschichte der 
griechischen Religion, I, pp. 450 ff. 
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Erinys. A like myth was told at Phigalia, but it is not said that 
Demeter bore a horse, only Despoina. She was ealled “the black 
one” and had an image with a horse’s head in a eave: on its head 
were figures of dragons and other animals; in one hand she held 
a dove, in the other a dolphin, it is related. I add the last items 
which the author passes over. Other cults and myths are less impor- 
tant. I refer the reader to the book, pp. 15 ff. These myths are of 
course pre-Dorian, although partly combined with later elements. 

The author emphasizes the chthonie character of the Arcadian 
Poseidon. He says, p. 15, that he in den Augen der dltesten Griechen 
vor allem ja Unterweltsherr und Todesbringer gewesen ist. This is 
not warranted by the testimonies. His reasons for such a statement 
are probably two presuppositions. One is that the horse is considered 
to be a chthonie animal which carries man to the Underworld. The 
learned treatise of Professor Malten 14 has not succeeded in demon- 
strating this thesis. The horse or the horse’s head in a frame on the 
reliefs with funeral banquets does not refer to such a belief but is 
an indication of nobility: the dead man had been a horse-keeper. 
The other reason is that the author without question takes Demeter 
to be a chthonie goddess. He keeps to the time-honoured identification 
of fertility with the Nether World. Although very wide-spread, this 
opinion is not sufficiently well founded. Demeter was a goddess of 
sowing, mowing, and threshing, but her daughter was identified with 
the dreary Queen of the Underworld. How this came about I have 
tried to show in another book. Secondly the author identifies tacitly 
the Arcadian Demeter with the common Greek Demeter. Names are 
very unreliable evidence for identification. In fact the Areadian 
Demeter is very dissimilar to the ordinary Demeter. She is one of 
the two Arcadian Great Goddesses who have special relations to the 
world of animals, not only to the horse. I refer to what was said 
above of the image of Demeter at Phigalia. At the temple of 
Lycosoura, where Poseidon Hippios was said to be the father of 
Despoina, terracottas are found with human bodies and heads of 
rams and bulls (or cows), and on a preserved part of the veil of 
Despoina of Damophon’s statue human figures with heads of various 
animals are represented. It is not accidental that the Arcadian 
Demeter had Artemis at her side at Zoitia. 

From these preliminaries we come to the synthesis. The immi- 
grating Greeks brought with them the stuff of a religion but not 
anthropomorphous gods, the author says. They had Zeus; to this 
point I shall come back below. The author speaks even of a hostility 
to images on the part of the Indo-Europeans (e.g., p. 122); this 
is contradicted by the Bronze Age rock carvings of Sweden. Their 
religion was in an amorphous state. They had certain associations of 
which some are important for the genesis of Poseidon, namely the 
association of the divine with the horse: of the horse on the one 
hand with the Underworld and the belief in the dead; on the other 
with the liquid element (water, wells, lakes, rain, clouds). By this 
and by thunder and lightning fertility was favoured, says the author. 


111. Malten, “Das Pferd im Totenglauben,” Jahrbuch des deutschen 
archdologischen Instituts, XXIX (1914), pp. 179 ff. 
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In Greece the Greeks found an anthropomorphous goddess, the Great 
Minoan Mother, an all-embracing goddess, Lady of the Underworld, 
of the Earth, and of Fertility. She had at her side a male partner. 
With her example the Greeks created the god Poseidon and made 
him her mate and gave him the name “ Husband of the Earth,” but 
he kept his theriomorphous shape of a horse and transferred it to 
Demeter too (e.g., p. 139). I cannot help seeing a certain contra- 
diction in these two statements. 

This construction is very ingenious, but I have grave doubts about 
its reliability. I shall not dwell on the questionable identification of 
Fertility and the realm of the Dead; but I am not able to believe 
in the syneretistic, theological concept of the Great Mother, although 
I know that she is the vogue among many scholars. In spite of the 
author’s tacit rejection I keep to my well-considered critical atti- 
tude.!? He feels obliged to call in the Great Mother of Asia Minor 
in support of the thesis (p. 124) and to give a nod to the rejected 
view, writing that the question is not of a single goddess but of a 
cycle of ideas and representations which sprouted up around the 
principle of the female deity (p. 123). But conceding that this 
syneretistie goddess existed in Minoan Crete at some time, is it 
probable that she existed on the mainland of Greece at the time 
when the Greeks immigrated and brought about the end of Early 
Helladic and the beginning of the new Middle Helladic age? We 
know nothing at all of the religion of the mainland in these early 
times, only that its civilization was backward. Further, the concept 
of the Great Mother is inferred from monuments which belong to 
Late Minoan or the later part of Middle Minoan. None goes back 
into Early Minoan. It seems rash to state that she was worshipped as 
early as Early Minoan and at all events that in this age she was 
known in the mainland. To this objection there is a hint of reply in 
the author’s words about the Great Earth Mother of the Mediter- 
ranean peoples around the Aegean (p. 72). I do not want to discuss 
her, for here we encounter an instance of opinion, of subjective 
interpretation of certain monuments.!? The Great Minoan Goddess 
had a paramour. The Greeks created Poseidon, who also had associa- 
tions with the Underworld and Fertility, as her husband. Thus, 
this god came into being. Being a god of the Underworld he became 
also god of earthquakes in a country in which earthquakes are 
deplorably frequent. 

The author acknowledges Zeus as the divine representative of the 
patriarchal society of the Indo-Europeans (p. 131). He was a real 
god, and to him the “ Heavenly Twins” (das nothelfende Briider- 
paar) are added (pp. 107 and 118). It seems not impossible that, 
just as the Indo-Europeans knew a god of the atmospheric phe- 
nomena, they also had a god of rivers, lakes, and water who was 
theriomorphous or even anthropomorphous. But the author rejects 
this opinion, rightly I think, because no corresponding god or his 
name is found with another Indo-European people. But is it not 
conceivable that the Greeks created such a god on their own, on 


12 See my Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, pp. 334 ff. (2 ed., pp. 389 ff.). 
8 Cf. ibid., pp. 247 ff. (2 ed., pp. 289 ff.). 
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the example of Father Zeus and perhaps a few other gods, without 
having recourse to the Great Minoan Goddess as a midwife? If the 
water spirit was thought of in the shape of a horse or a bull this 
was but a small step.1* 

But such a view leaves out of account the etymology of the name 
of Poseidon which is accepted by many scholars. The author exposes 
honestly the difficulties and uncertainty with which it is beset and 
even admits that it is rejected by a colleague of his (pp. 13 ff.), but 
he adds that his results will stand, even if the etymology is rejected. 
However, I cannot avoid a suspicion that this etymology was the 
starting point of his argumentation. It is due to Professor Fick,'® 
but best known through a paper of Professor Kretschmer.’® The 
name IlogetSwv, Hocodav, Toreddy (the forms vary much; the basic 
form was Iloreddfwv) is said to be in origin a word complex, zoais 
or wotis Ads, in the voeative. There are certain difficulties in this 
etymology ‘7 and I have expressed my doubts. I have asked Professor 
Frisk, whom I thank warmly for his helpfulness, for his expert 
advice and his clarifying letter has in a certain measure dispelled 
my doubts. This etymology is possible,—not more. The second 
component, $a, is said to be an Aegean word, for it is very rare, 
occurring only in a few exclamations, especially in the tragedians, 
and interpreted by the scholia as y7. It is also recognized by many 
scholars as the first component of the name of Demeter. The objec- 
tions of old Ahrens are still worth considering, even if his own 
explanation is impossible.1§ 

There is another etymology of the name of Poseidon, proposed 
long ago by Ahrens and recently taken up by Professor Grégoire.1® 
He connects the first element with zdéais, “ drink,” considers Tlocedawy 
to be an extended form like *Apv@dwv, ete., and adduces also the 


*Tn this connexion it may be permitted to refer to some words of 
an eminent philologist, Professor Wackernagel, Vorlesungen iiber 
Syntax, I, pp. 15 ff. He says: The Indo-European language had two 
words signifying “ fire,” neuter mvp, Umbr. pir, masculine ignis, Lit. 
ugnis, Russ. ogun, which originally were used beside each other. Schulze 
and Meillet have proved that the neuter word was used in a purely 
material sense, the masculine in a personal sense. In Sanskrit Agni 
is a god. Likewise there are two words signifying “ water ”: tééwp, Umbr. 
utur in a material sense, and beside these a feminine word in Sanskrit 
and Iranian with an apparent personal notion; Germ. ahva, Lat. aqua 
denote the live water, the river. If there were in Greek a word with 
such a notion it would decidedly be a help to our understanding of 
Poseidon. 

‘° Studien zur griechischen und lateinischen Grammatik, edited by 
G. Curtius, VITI (1875), p. 307. 

7° For references see my Geschichte der griechischen Religion, I, p. 
417, note 3. 

*7 Professor Kretschmer ventures not to accept the Pindaric évvocidas 
= évvociyaios, Which seems very convincing, because it may be a recent 
formation after the type of e.g., IleXoridas (see Wiener Studien, XXIV 
[1902], p. 524, n. 1). 

SH. L. Ahrens, De dialecto dorica (1843), p. 80. 

* H. Grégoire, “ Asklépios, Apollon Smintheus et Rudra,” Mémoires 
in 8° de Vacadémie de Belgique, XLV, 1, p. 14, n. 1. 
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word zorapos. But here the difficulties are still greater. Professor 
Frisk writes to me that the change of the radical vowel in zo- is 
secondary; originally it must have been zw- or wi- (zivw). moots 
has only the significance of “ drink,” and even if it is possible to 
translate it by “water” the sense of “drink” is at the bottom. 
morapos is difficult, though it looks simple. Commonly it is connected 
with zérouat, which seems to be the best but by others, i. e. Wacker- 
nagel and Specht, with reravvvypr. As usual, etymology does not help 
us to any certain decision. This is the case also with Ayn-pjrnp. If 
dn- 18 84 = y7,”° it is possible that the Earth, taken in the sense of 
(LeiSwpos) dpovpa and as described in a famous fragment of Aeschy- 
lus,*4 has developed into the Demeter whom we know, the goddess 
of sowing and harvest. But here too there is a rival etymology: Ionie 
feai, Cretan Syai, “corn.” Professor Frisk remarks that this pre- 
supposes that $7, da belongs to Dorie dialects, in which ¢ is replaced 
by 6, for ¢ is original in this word, Sanskrit ydva, Lit. javai. 

Poseidon, as the author depicts him, was a “ bucolic-chthonie,” 
theriomorphous god in the shape of a horse, created in the quiet 
life of shepherds and agriculturalists in the Middle Helladiec age. 
He survived as such only in remote Arcadia; elsewhere he underwent 
changes which obliterated his original character. The first change 
came about when in the Mycenaean age the light war chariot was 
introduced and as a consequence a nobility arose which loved and 
appreciated horses for war, chase, and sport. When the horse was 
much used for profane purposes, it was so to say secularized, 
déclassé, and vanished as a chthonic animal, although this aspect 
was not quite forgotten (pp. 150 ff.). The invading Dorians took 
over the cult of Poseidon but had no understanding of its old 
forms; his mating with the Earth Goddess and his horse-shape were 
forgotten. He was rationalized. He was too much bound up with 
the powers of Nature to be elevated to a higher moral plane (pp. 
155 ff.). The rivers and the wells had their own deities, so Poseidon 
became the god who sent up water from the depth (pp. 141 ff.). 

In the countries around the Saronic gulf Poseidon had come into 
contact with the sea, and this aspect of him, which was not original, 
came into the foreground with the Ionians of the islands and the 
coast of Asia Minor, when it was colonized at the end of the 
Mycenaean age. He was adapted to the life of a seafaring people, 
old sea daemons were associated with him, and Amphitrite became 
his consort. In this age his old attribute, the thunderweapon, was 
transformed into the fisherman’s utensil, the trident.22 In Homer 


20 Kretschmer in Wiener Studien, loc. cit., p. 523: “ wralter Lallname,” 
originally “ Mutter.” 

21 Aeschylus, Danaides, frag. 44 Nauck (2 ed.): printed in my Ge- 
schichte der griechischen Religion, I, pp. 431 ff., together with other 
similar passages. 

22'The author shares, pp. 144 and 164 ff., the opinion of Wilamowitz 
and others that the trident of Poseidon was originally the thunder- 
weapon, but does not quote Chr. Blinkenberg, The Thunderweapon in 
Religion and Folklore (1911), who tried to prove it with a wealth of 
materials. It is not sufficiently proved; the trident is an obvious 
attribute of Poseidon as a god of the sea. 
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he is Lord of the Sea. He is more dreaded than loved; he is too 
much bound up with the forces of Nature to be able to be invested 
with higher religious ideas. 

The two last chapters, VII and VIII, are appendices treating of 
Pegasus and the Trojan wooden horse. The author thinks that the 
myth of Bellerophon is a historical reminiscence of a Mycenaean 
knight errant and that Pegasus is the horse which carried the 
thunderweapon of Zeus ** and which Indo-European immigrants had 
brought with them to Asia Minor. In Greek myth he was confused 
with the horse of Poseidon. The author is certainly right in regard 
to Bellerophon and to the Anatolian origin of the myth of the 
Chimaera. But although there are many Anatolian names ending 
in -agos, the old etymology which connects IIjyaoos with mnyyn *4 
is tempting, for horses are often said to call forth wells and many 
wells are named after the torse. Archaic Greek art loved to provide 
deities and animals with wings. But it is a minor question whether 
Pegasus is Greek or Anatolian; it is certain that an Anatolian myth 
has been fused with Greek myth. 

The Trojan horse seems to contain as many hypotheses as it once 
contained Greek heroes. I do not want to discuss the various guesses, 
only to relate the author’s view briefly. He starts from Professor 
Blegen’s discovery that the sixth city of Troy was destroyed by an 
earthquake. Poseidon was the god of earthquakes and appeared at 
that time in the shape of a horse. The expedition of the Greeks to 
Troy succeeded in taking the city only with the help of the earth- 
quake, perhaps some time after it had happened. Troy VIIa was 
sacked by barbarians. The destruction of Troy by an earthquake 
caused by the horse-shaped Poseidon, who in Homer is its enemy, 
is the origin of the myth; but in Asia Minor the horse-shaped 
Poseidon was forgotten and a Homerie poet made a bold invention, 
rationalizing the story, and the wooden horse soon became popular. 
Perhaps there is a trace of the old myth, the author adds, in the 
myth of the marine monster that Poseidon sent, according to the 
story of Laomedon. This explanation is of course very hypothetical, 
as the author admits, but it is ingenious and appeals more to me 
than other less probable interpretations of the marvellous horse. 

The creation of Greek religion in the prehistoric age through a 
fusion of indigenous and Greek elements is a problem as important 
as fascinating. The present book is a very sagacious attempt to 
penetrate into this problem which is covered with a thick darkness. 
That I agree with the author on many points will appear to the 
reader of my paragraph on Poseidon in the first volume of my 
Geschichte der griechischen Religion. I have raised objections on 
other points and, perhaps, on those which the author values most 
highly. They depend on questions of principles. Everyone who 
does not approve of the principles which I have laid down in my 
treatment of the Minoan-Mycenaean religion will judge otherwise. 


*8 Hesiod, Theogony, 276 ff. 
_**m may have vanished by analogy, says Professor Frisk, comparing 
opyn — dpyidos, ete. 
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But I think that a scholar sometimes ought to have the courage to 
acknowledge ignorance, even if hypotheses, stated to be such, are 
a necessary means of promoting science. I have learnt much from 
Schachermeyr’s book in both directions, positive as well as negative. 
It is well worth reading attentively and considering closely. 


Martin P. NILsson. 
Lunp UNIVERSITY. 





Crepric H. WuHitman. Sophocles: A Study of Heroic Humanism. 
Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1951. Pp. v + 292. $4.75. 


This work is best summarized on p. 244. While describing four 
grades of moral activity, Professor Whitman writes: 


“The third level is the level of the hero himself, the center of 
Sophocles’ tragic world. The hero’s arete, as the most active 
moral force in nature, differs qualitatively from the values of 
the first two levels by being both divine and human at once. 
It is human because it is moral, but its existence creates a process 
of becoming divine. Because of its qualitative difference from 
the world, it conflicts below with the first two levels and moves 
toward the fourth, which is Deity itself, or, in more Hellenic 
terms, the divine substance of all things. Yet because the fourth 
level is above morality as it is above humanity, the relationship 
is one of keen life-and-death conflict. And herein of course 
lies both the moral glory of tragedy and its human poignancy.” 


Vigorous and stimulating, the book is nevertheless a failure. Its 
more novel contentions are not proved or even rendered plausible. 
The discussion contains, indeed, divers excellent remarks, but is too 
often vitiated by misstatement of fact, incorrect handling of Greek, 
self-contradiction, or freakishness. This censure must be justified 
straightway by examples. 


A. Misstatements. 
P. 32: Oedipus is “ taken up into heaven.” 
62: “We learn from a messenger ... that Ajax ... would be 
purified... .” Nota word of this does he utter. 
82: Orestes’ redemption is called the climax of the Oresteia. 
137: “Six robbers” attacked Laius. Sophocles gives no hint of this 
number. 
158: “To the audience, as to Electra, Orestes is dead.” They have 
seen him in the flesh and heard him called by name. 
190: In 0.C. “there is no deus ex machina in any sense.” 
235: “In virtue I, a mortal, conquer you, great god!” This (Here. 
Fur. 342) Whitman attributes to Heracles. The words are Amphi- 
tryon’s. 
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B. Misrepresentation of Greek. 
P. 12: “A regular Athenian nobleman” does not correctly render 
Ion’s deseription of our poet as cis tov ypnotov ’APnvaiwv. xpnotos 
never unequivocally refers to noble birth, and here it is gently 
patronizing: “ worthy.” 
111 (Trach. 29): wé yap cicayer cannot mean “ night brings him 
home ”: xaraye. would be needed for a man who returns from abroad. 
But the passage does not refer to Heracles at all. 
111, 117 bis, 1389 (Trach. 459): “ Why is knowledge terrible? ”, 
though not grammatically wrong for 76 8 cid€var ri Sevov; is mis- 
leading by its air of grim profundity. She obviously means no 
more than: “I am quite prepared to hear the truth.” 
115 (Trach. 596f.): “Suffer” cannot be right for zpacons: the 
whole situation forbids. Deianeira here is assuredly not passive, 
but courageously takes the initiative. 
163 (El. 516): dvepévn orpéde is “ you are ranging at large, 
“you are behaving impudently.” 
194 (0.C. 565): oddév’ dv6? cannot here mean “a nothingness,” 
which would necessitate another negative before imexrparotunv. ovdév’ 
must go closely with that verb: “I would not turn from anyone” 
éévov évra, “ who is a stranger.” 


” not 


C. Self-Contradictions. 
P. 104: “These protagonists [of Trach. and O.R.] lose and lose 
terribly ”; but on p. 150 “in the Trachiniae and Oedipus Rex... 
human virtue fulfilled its function without failure,” which in its 
turn is contradicted on p. 247 as regards Deianeira. 
173: Philoctetes contains “a deus ex machina ... organically fitted 
to the action ”; yet on p. 177 this deus “ motivates nothing,” and on 
p. 190 he is “ technically at least, outside the plot.” 
215: Oedipus is suddenly styled “ Everyman.” If this book empha- 
sizes anything, it is the hero’s “ qualitative difference” from ordinary 
folk. 
218: Though on p. 190 “he becomes a god,” we now learn that he 
is a “dead numen.” Whatever “ god,” “ numen,”’ and “ dead” may 
be held to mean, is it conceivable that anyone can be all three? 
244: Here, and often elsewhere, Godhead is stated to be “ above 
morality.” But on p. 190 Whitman tells us that in 0. C. “ the gods 
are moral perception and inner law.” In the latter case, how do the 
moral hero and the moral gods come into conflict? In the former 
ease, what of the frequent assertion that the hero becomes a god? 
Of this contradiction he later reveals awareness; for on p. 250 we 
learn that “ the eternity of God receives ... the impress of the moral 
power of man.” The gods (or God) somehow become (becomes) 
“converted.” But this reception of impact, this becoming, is a 
process, which must imply time; yet we are often told that the gods 
are timeless. 


D. Other Oddities. 
P. 76: “his (Ajax’) position is actually rectified in the eyes of all 
but... Agamemnon and Menelaus.” What of the whole Greek army? 
And should not “ rectified ” be “ justified ”? 
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88: “. . . neither does Creon [in Ant.] conflict directly with the 
divine world.” 

156: ‘“ Heroism is always ill-timed.”’ 

169: Why symbolize what is “already illustrated”? But he is 
obsessed by symbols: on p. 70 Athena is used “to symbolize the 
inner being ” of both Ajax and Odysseus; and on pp. 216 f. Oedipus 
(in O.C.) “dwarfs all the earlier heroes by becoming his own 
symbol.” 

179: Philoctetes “in the end beats society to its knees.” This is 
the strangest remark in the book. 

186: “Sophocles keeps us aware of the problem of free will, when 
Philocteies says he will never willingly see Troy again.” Again? 
When was he there before? The line (1392) has no such word. And 
nowhere in the play ean I detect a trace of this “ problem.” 

202: Oedipus “ knows the ‘token of his fate,’ and therein creates 
a historieal self.” What can be the meaning of those four last words? 
The book is too rich in such pompous obscurities. 

212 f.: “ [Oedipus does not] hesitate to identify himself subtly with 
that divine force” which summons him. The support for this 
unwarranted remark is alleged to be O. C. 1540, 1520 f., 1542 ff. 


t is high time that we sought a pleasant change by recording 
some of Whitman’s admirable obiter dicta or longer passages. 
Pp. 22-41: This chapter, ‘“ Scholarship and Hamartia,” is excellent, 
and ought to improve all future discussion of Greek tragedy. In 
particular it should kill the fashion of devoting twenty pages to 


dragging Aristotle in and the next twenty to pushing him out again. 
39: ‘It is impossible that Sophocles could really have believed in 
the theodicy of Aeschylus and yet have concentrated upon the fate 
of the individual exclusively, or written single plays; for if the 
Aeschylean scheme had been true for him, it would have compelled 
some mention, or proof—in short, a trilogy... .” “ Human responsi- 
bility now fills both foreground and background.” This supplies an 
attractive explanation (p. 63) of a flaw in the constitution of Ajaz. 
85f.: A trenchantly sensible account of Antigone’s spirit and 
manner. 

103: “The process of justification, which in the Ajax had required 
a long seene of debate, is drawn organically within the principal 
scheme of the Antigone by means of an elaborate technique of 
antitheses.” 

132-8: A masterly appreciation of Jocasta—perhaps the most effec- 
tive passage in the book. “ If Jocasta views her religion intelligently, 
Oedipus surely views his intelligence religiously.” 

150 f.: Whitman brilliantly contrasts Homer’s Achilles and Odysseus. 
153: A delightful gibe at the victims of “a reckless confusion as 
to what Sophocles was pious about.” 

ibid.: The matricide “for Sophocles was not the climax but merely 


the denouement.” 
154f.: A paragraph full of discernment on Orestes as a “ frame” 


for Electra. 
What, according to Whitman, is Sophocles’ conception of a hero? 


No full definition will be found, but a few statements should be 
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noted. As they more than once refer not to the poet only but to his 
contemporaries also, we must clear the ground by looking first at 
Chapter XI, “ Sophocles and the Fifth Century.” 

On p. 221 we read: “ Athens can scarcely be said ... to have 
achieved all her ideals. That, however, is irrelevant. The ideals were 
there, and Sophocles . . . was only the subtlest and most profound 
exponent of the heroic idea.” For this no definite evidence appears, 
unless we accept as such the fact that in the procession of knights 
on the Parthenon frieze “each figure is an ideal norm subtly 
individualized by its own personal beauty,” together with the turgid 
assertion that the knights show “ how germane it was to the age to 
see in each individual the immanent, and in some degree, normative 
and divine cosmos.” Pericles’ Funeral Speech should not have been 
added; its sublimity and searching precision forbid us to declare 
that it echoed feelings harboured by the average Athenian, unless 
we find undeniable proof that it did. Whitman also considers con- 
temporary discussion of God or the gods. We must not call this 
irrelevant, for it springs from his belief that the hero becomes a god; 
and he next duly returns to this divine hero, offering “ traces ” of 
a fifth-century belief in the personal immortality of noble men. 
These traces are epitaphs and similar passages, of which “it might 
be maintained that even in antiquity they were mere modes of 
praise.” So they were: and he destroys this part of his case by 
confessing that such immortality “had little to do with the other 
world, or the soul, as such, and everything to do with the dynamie 
Athenian approach to life in this world.” Now for the statements 
mentioned a moment ago. 

Pp. 59f.: “ There are two qualities deeply rooted in the Greek 
view of heroism. ... The first is self-destructiveness. ... The 
other quality is... intimacy with the gods.” The former character- 
istie staggers one. Does it mean that the hero habitually commits 
suicide? That is plainly untrue. That he fails to achieve his purpose? 
No: Whitman insists that the protagonists of our seven plays all 
triumph. Does it mean, finally, that the hero fails to impress 
posterity? Whitman constantly mentions the “kleos” won by 
heroes, and Oedipus at least has in our day become an eminent if 
sinister figure. Nevertheless, he persists in this fancy: “the arete 
of heroes .. . is built upon an inward daemon of self-destruction,” 
ete. As to the second characteristic, intimacy with the gods: how 
can it be attributed to Antigone, Deianeira, or Electra? 

65: Ajax possesses “a standard which will not relax one jot of 
its requirements in the face of any circumstance.” 

80: “ For the Athenian mind, individual personality was a scheme 
of excellence.” “ Personality ” is the word for which the reader has 
been waiting. 

140: “ Oedipus can hardly emerge as a pattern of heroic virtue. ... 
But Sophocles has not forgotten to invest his hero with that kind 
of arete which the myth and his traditional sagacity afforded him... 
intellectual supremacy and honesty.” The hero, then, may be very 
far from “ virtue.” 

241: “‘inward divinity,’ the arete of the heroic tradition.” What 
more than greatness is meant by “divinity” Whitman nowhere 
explains. 
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Of these heroic qualities, three—self-destructiveness, intimacy with 
the gods, inward divinity—are (to say the least) questionable. The 
remaining three—an inflexible standard, personality, arete compatible 
with dreadful acts—are marks of every hero. But do they comprise 
the whole truth? We need to be told far more about will-power and 
personality, about the relation of these with righteousness. Ajax must 
have given Whitman some bad moments. Despite his words on 
Oedipus, just quoted, he feels bound to whitewash Ajax. On p. 97, 
he boldly exhibits him as “ good,” though on p. 69 he has charged 
him with “ crimes ”—only (on p. 78) to hail him as “a monument 
of moral triumph.” 

Personality and will, both gigantic, both intensely focused—these 
mark the hero everywhere, on the tragic stage and the floor of earth 
alike. In him mere existence wields a strange potency; against man 
and circumstance he thrusts a will that death itself cannot break, 
only annul. Whether he is virtuous or wicked matters nothing here: 
he may excite our love, even our worship; or our hostility, even our 
abhorrence: invariably he casts upon us a spell of awe and passionate 
concern. Beside him, the commonplace upright man dwindles to a 
pygmy. Look at Macbeth and Banquo, Goriot and Rastignac, at 
Henchard beside Farfrae in Hardy, at Ahab beside anyone you 
please in Moby Dick; or compare Themistocles and Aristides, Caesar 
and Cato, Cromwell and Hampden. So in Sophocles compare Ajax 
and Odysseus, Antigone and Ismene, Deianeira and Hyllus, Electra 
and Chrysothemis, Philoctetes and Neoptolemus, Oedipus with Creon 
at Thebes, in Attica with Theseus. That is what we mean by giving 
the title “ Great ” to Alexander, Charlemagne, and Napoleon. Ajax 
too is great, not by “inward divinity,” but by his overwhelming 
vitality, prodigious will-power, and superb poetical imagination. 
He is also a scoundrel. 


On dramaturgy we have cited admirable sayings, but must now 
quote passages where misunderstanding of Sophocles’ art has induced 
or fostered, or been inspired by, perverse opinions. 

Pp. 66-9: The poet is rebuked by the scholar for damaging, if not 
denying, the latter’s theory. “‘ The metaphysic of such heroic morality 

. . is always difficult to explain, and ... the use of the divine 
figure of Athena has greatly obscured the issue.” “ As if to clarify 
the dubious situation, Sophocles inserts a passage later on. 
Unfortunately, this explanation only makes matters worse.” “ If all 
this be taken in the least literally, simple chaos follows.” Then why 
not change your view of Sophoclean ideas and method? 

P. 68 (see also 70): “ Finally, he made the goddess limit the 
punishment of Ajax to one day—a strange procedure. The usual 
Olympian method was far more simple and direct.’”’ Sophocles was 
not only a great dramatist, but also an accomplished “man of the 
theatre.” He uses sundry .. . tricks, to be blunt: Oedipus Rex, in 
particular, owes much to them. In A jaz, the twenty-four hours’ limit 
(irrational, to be sure) has no other purpose than to increase the 
tension. 

Chapters VIIT and IX, on Hlectra and Philoctetes, are vitiated 
by the doctrine that ‘ Sophocles’ last period is ‘ purgatorial,’ in that 
it deals with the soul’s use of time” (pp. 149f.). Electra’s self- 
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realization by this aid is a figment. Nor is any proof suggested that 
she changes, beyond her resolve to slay the usurpers herself, which 
of course springs from her sudden belief that Orestes is dead. But 
now comes a big surprise. Whitman himself grows suspicious, and 
practically disowns “ purgatory” for this play: “it involves only a 
very small degree of either serenity or tragic ‘knowledge, and its 
significance is far slighter than in” Philoctetes and O.C. (p. 152). 
He resents Sophocles’ failure to cooperate and utters a series of 
protests, among them a complaint that Electra “is almost too 
perfect ”! 

But purgatory has much weight in his treatment of Philoctetes: 
“the emphasis is on heroic endurance in the loneliness of heroic 
rightness.” What a description of his Lemnian sojourn! It leads 
up to discussion of Heracles’ epiphany and Philoctetes’ change of 
purpose, pages that in ruthless perversion of plain fact and well-nigh 
miraculous infatuation with a mare’s nest outdo every other critical 
extravagance known to me. 

Whitman’s view is stated on p. 177. Neoptolemus “ promises 
falselv to take Philoctetes home, and ends by promising it truly. 
And this true promise is actually of far greater importance to the 
solution of the plot than is the brilliant but completely symbolic 
appearance of the divine Heracles, whose presence motivates nothing, 
though it sets the seal of reality and truth upon an end already 
achieved.” If Heracles has nothing more sensational to say than 
“Bravo!” he should not have troubled to show himself. But he 
says exactly the opposite. “I have come to stop the journey on 
which you are starting ”: that is, the voyage not to Troy but home- 
wards, in defiance of the Greek host. Language could not be plainer: 
voicing the purpose of Zeus (v. 1415) he has come to make Philoctetes 
change his mind. But (says Whitman) the latter has already with- 
drawn his rejection of the Greek summons, being touched by the 
alteration in Neoptolemus. That is no less amazing. Until Heracles 
appears, Philoctetes remains inflexible: prayers, threats, promises 
of healing and glory move him not an inch. Yet Whitman pursues 
his will-o’-the-wisp, even discovering certain stages in this conversion. 
If the hero feels thus, why in the name of both sanity and dramatic 
effect does he not tell his friend the good news directly and plainly? 
If anyone still doubts Philoctetes’ unbroken stubbornness up to the 
last moment, let him look again at vv. 1402-7, where the two friends 
talk about what they will do at home: for them, the outeast’s refusal 
of Troy is even now fully accomplished. 

The simple, however unwelcome, truth is that Sophocles committed 
what modern critics must call a gigantic blunder, stultifying his 
hitherto magnificent tragedy with a conclusion forced on him by 
the legend that he assumes he must accept. He had at his disposal 
none of the later treatises on dramatic technique: that is all; and 
we must make the best of it, recalling a similar collapse of the 
Furies at the close of Aeschylus’ career. 


Several sentences from “The Metaphysic of Humanism” have 
been examined earlier. More intelligible and satisfying, it may be 
thought, is another statement. On the last page stands this avowal: 
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“Love, and a sense of wonder, illuminated the suffering with which 
Sophocles gazed into the ultimate mysteries, and no effort of prosaic 
criticism will ever outline, even dimly, the profundity of his religious 
insight.” The last phrase deserves, not indeed denial, but a shrug. 
That our poet possessed such insight is highly doubtful. The earlier 
words are true. I have long felt that all he can or does teach us 
about the gods and their dealings with mankind is communicated by 
the Messenger’s unsurpassable speech in the Coloneus, which shows 
us wh’ we are to think: that is, nothing; and what we are to feel: 
namel-, awe. “ The rest is silence.” 
GILBERT NORWOOD. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 





MicHaEL Grant. Roman Anniversary Issues. An Exploratory Study 
of the Numismatic and Medallie Commemoration of Anniversary 
Years, 49 B.C.-A. D. 375. Cambridge, University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xxiv + 204; 2 pls. 


Professor Grant is the admiration of numismatists for his energy 
in collecting data on the Roman coinage, his acumen in interpreting 
it, and his thoroughness in publishing it. Since his training is 
basically historical he is by no means satisfied to discover and 
describe a new or little-known type; he must find out what it means. 
He has contributed some important theories to Roman numismaties 
and innumerable valuable individual suggestions. He has now pro- 
duced a book, exploratory in nature, whose thesis is that many 
Roman issues were struck to commemorate the anniversaries of 
important occasions, including the issuance of earlier coins. The 
existence of anniversary issues is beyond dispute: coins specifically 
celebrating saecula and the decennia and similar terms of various 
emperors are known to everyone. We are now invited to investigate 
subtler connections for which the types or the dates themselves fur- 
nish the evidence. 

A review which should attempt to assess the validity of all the 
suggestions made would be longer than the book, nor is it possible 
to group them according to their degrees of certainty. What is more 
important, since the work is presented as an experimental essay, 
is to analyze the method and try to see how successfully it leads to 
the intended conclusions. It must be said to begin with that the 
best informed reader is certain to find an abundance of things in 
the book that he had never thought of before and that it puts in the 
clearest possible light the amount of benefit that can be obtained 
from the comparative study of the types of different reigns. To 
choose an illustration out of many possible: the temple of Vesta 
appears on coins of Tiberius dated June, 22-June, 23 (p. 34). These 
are connected with the DIVVS PATER AVGUSTVS series and are 
related to the death of Augustus and accession of Tiberius (Aug., 
14—an anticipated decennial) and to the respublica restituta of 
27 B.C. (a semi-centennial). Subsequent reminiscences are Nero’s 
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aurei and denarii with VESTA and temple attributed to 64 or 
soon thereafter (pp. 80f., semi-centennial of Augustus’ death) ; 
Vespasian’s sestertius with VESTA and temple dated 73 (p. 9, 
60th anniversary of Augustus’ death); Caracalla’s aureus showing 
him sacrificing before the temple of Vesta in 214 (p. 123, bimillen- 
nium) and Postumus’ aureus with similar type in 263-4 (p. 135, 
250th anniversary). This is an interesting sequence never before 
noticed and certainly strongly suggesting a continuing memory of 
the connection between Vesta and Divus Augustus. Observations 
of such previously unnoticed reminiscences fill the book. If I now 
turn to ways and places where I cannot agree with the author, he 
will not suspect me of having missed or ignored the matters wherein 
we are in agreement. 

It seems to me that he has tried to prove too much and has 
seriously compromised his case by the mixture of strong arguments 
with weak. It is true that an accumulation of possibilities may be 
impressive, and the reader may be induced to accept a doubtful case 
because of its many parallels. But, on the other hand, it is true 
that, if investigation seems to invalidate one of the parallels, the 
reader may be led to reject the whole group as unsound. It would 
seem that the safest approach, methodologically, would be to establish 
first the coins which could be proved to celebrate anniversaries, then 
relying on the analogy to establish probable cases, leaving remoter 
possibilities to be suggested to the reader when he is already con- 
vineed of the main principle. Unfortunately the book is organized 
on a very different scheme, the emperors being taken in chronological 
sequence and the more and less plausible material being mingled. 
It will be seen that the example of the temple of Vesta cited above is 
drawn from five different places in the book, and while the references 
forward and back are scrupulously given, any critical reading is a 
slow business. This has been partly foreseen, and the Introduction 
(pp. xxif.) suggests an order of reading for doubters. This is a 
help—but not enough of a help to such stubborn doubters as reviewers 
sometimes are. 

The introduction presents an honest attempt to meet such objee- 
tions as the author can anticipate, and deals adequately with the 
paucity of supporting evidence from literary sources. But there 
are questions which need a stricter analysis than is provided. For 
example, in discussing why the mint authorities so frequently omitted 
any specific reference to the occasion the issues were supposed to 
celebrate, the author says, “If, in (say) making an issue on the 
half-millenary of the temple of Salus, they had specified the occasion, 
the allusion would have been lost on the thousands who had not 
heard of the anniversary and were not interested in it. It is there- 
fore for the benefit of this less educated and less Romanised section 
of the population that anniversary issues are made to omit any direct 
allusion to the occasions on which they were struck.” But how is 
this section of the population benefited? Great emphasis is laid on 
the value of the coins as propaganda (a theme much developed of 
late). Surely this should induce the moneyers to spread information 
as widely as possible; if there were people who were not aware of the 
half-millenary of the temple of Salus, make them aware of it. What 
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gain would there be to the government in confining their message 
to the people who already knew what they intended to say? It is 
a fact that there are many types which might carry a particular 
meaning to the informed and only a general meaning to the unin- 
formed, but that is to be explained not by the choice of the moneyers 
but by their limitations. It may seem absurd to moderns that they 
should not think of the advantage to be gained by being specific 
regularly as they were sporadically, but it is no more absurd than 
their refusal to adopt the device of marking denominations, which 
had been used here and there since the 5th century B.C. There is 
no use in our being petulant with them for not seeing what seems 
obvious to us, but it is a mistake to assume preference instead of 
inadvertence. What we must do in each ease is to ask ourselves 
who could be aware of the suggested meaning of a coin and how the 
meaning could be conveyed by the inscription, by the type, or by 
the mere occasion of minting. These are fundamentally different, 
since the third means requires knowledge which the coin does not 
itself supply, and Grant’s failure to differentiate is the cause of 
many of his suggestions which I find it difficult to accept. 

Memorial coins may be of two general classes of which American 
money furnishes convenient illustration. One is that of the com- 
memorative half dollars. In 1935, e.g., a half dollar was issued 
to mark the tercentenary of the state of Connecticut. Not only the 
types but the very existence of the coin is a result of the celebration. 
It is not expected to be an important addition to the currency and 
in fact its circulation is negligible. The other class is exemplified by 
the nickels. In 1938 a new design for the nickel was authorized. 
The types chosen were the head of Jefferson and a picture of the 
Jefferson Memorial. If we did not know the date it would be easy 
to assume that it celebrated some anniversary of Jefferson. But 
it does not. It celebrates the erection of the building, which, if I 
remember correctly, was planned but not completed for the bicen- 
tenary of his birth. It is important to realize that the reason for 
the striking of the coin was financial and not sentimental. Nickels 
would have been issued in 1938 if there had never been a Jefferson. 
And if there had been a Republican administration in 1938 nickels 
would have been issued with quite a different type. Now Grant 
recognizes, as had Pink before him (p. 60), the essential difference 
between main and minor Roman issues. But while he sees the 
particular appropriateness of minor issues for commemorative pur- 
poses, he continues to believe that major issues might owe their 
existence, or at least the time of their appearance, to an anniversary. 
This would need a great deal of proof to support and there is no 
proof available. That a major issue may have a type appropriate to 
its date of issue is clear, but money is a practical matter, and the 
imperial government which was a practical body neither minted 
important issues in advance of the need for them nor delayed them 
after they were needed for the propaganda value of the type. 

The argument suffers badly from the iteration of the word 
“ precisely.” Without meaning to be unfair I am driven to quote, 
as illustrative of the author’s dilemma, a phrase from p. 45: “ These 
types had all abounded precisely in C. 17 B.C.” Throughout the 
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book we are constantly adjured to believe that intervals are exact, 
and the dating constantly turns out to be circa. The attempt to 
achieve precision is subject to so many compromises that I do not 
believe it is worth the effort. In the first place there is the great 
latitude in the intervals suggested; I have noted 25 different ones 
which include not only the usual multiples of 5 but, in the East, 
4, 7, and 8 as well. Considering that there are frequent instances of 
anticipation of a year, or delay of a year the system seemed to be 
a very flexible one. In addition there is the possibility that a later 
moneyer might be mistaken in an earlier date (p. 114; p. 128, note 
2). Since there are so many instances where the date cannot be 
exactly determined the reader might be pardoned for suspecting 
that the proven cases of precision may be no more than happy 
accidents. But does not this seriously affect the basic thesis of the 
book? 

Discussion of a specific case or two will illustrate my doubts 
better than any generalities. The author takes 2 B.C., the quarter 
centenary of the respublica restituta and the 750th anniversary of 
the founding of Rome to be an appropriate date for “ the inaugura- 
tion of the great C. L. CAESARKES series of aurei and denarii 
(pp. 82f.). This series from Lugdunum (B.M.C. Empire, I, pp. 
88-91, nos. 513-43) has for its reverse type Gaius and Lucius, togate 
and veiled with pontifical instruments. Without entering the lively 
debate on the problem of dating we may admit that 2 B.C. is a 
suitable year for the beginning of the series. But what is its anni- 
versary character? It would not seem that the portraits of the two 
young princes would recall either the arrangements of 27 B.C. or 
the founding of Rome to even the most sensitive Roman perception, 
while, on the other hand, the honors to Lucius would give an 
immediate occasion for the type which would be instantly apparent. 
The prima facie function of the type, then, is to celebrate the con- 
temporary event, not the earlier ones. Admittedly the earlier ones 
might have occurred to the user with an interest in coincidences, but 
the important question to settle is this: can there be any advantage 
for propaganda in the celebration of an anniversary by the issuance 
of types which make no reference to the occasion and therefore seem 
to leave its recollection to those who remember it anyhow sufficiently 
to recognize the coincidence of dates? 

There is a further and perhaps more fundamental question con- 
cerning this series. The mint of Lugdunum had been idle since 
6 B.C. Are we to suppose that the date of its reopening for an 
issue obviously of great fiseal importance was determined by senti- 
mental considerations? The author’s remark on the dates, “it is 
tempting to relate to it the inauguration of the great .. . series,” 
sounds as though he thought it possible. I am not persuaded. I 
should suppose that Lugdunum must have begun to coin because new 
money was needed, and that the utmost effect of a contemporary 
event or an anniversary celebration would be to dictate the choice of 
a tvpe—in this case appropriate to the former but not to the latter. 

Types whose appropriateness entirely eludes me appear so often 
in the book that I have an uncomfortable feeling that I must be 
missing something important that should be obvious to me. It is 
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suggested, for example, that Nero’s Alexandrian coinage of the year 
3 (56-59) may be connected with “the 100th year after the confer- 
ment of imperium on Augustus in 43” (p. 84). We are given a 
number of pieces of evidence for the importance of that date (though 
none for its significance in Egypt). But it turns out that none of 
the types of that year has the least reference to Augustus. They 
deal explicitly with Nero himself (Vogt, Die Alexandrinischen 
Miinzen, I, pp. 28-30; II, p. 9). Could the Egyptians be reminded 
of one emperor by reference to another simply because the reference 
was made on an anniversary? 

Even when the type is appropriate the connection with its supposed 
model may be so tenuous that inspection leads to its rejection. In 
287 and the succeeding years Carausius issued coins with PAX AVG 
and the type of Pax standing left with olive wreath and scepter 
(pp. 145f.). This is classed as one of his types “that appear to 
have an anniversary character.” The evidence is that Pax had been 
used on the accession issues of Antoninus Pius in A. D. 138 “ and 
was deliberately repeated just 100 years later on the brief mintages 
of Gordian I.” Carausius’ coin would then celebrate not only his 
own accession but the 150th year since that of Pius. This will not 
bear scrutiny. In the first place we must dispose of Gordian I. 
A very rare denarius of his with the inscription PM TRP COS PP 
has a female figure (?Pax) left, diademed, holding branch and 
scepter. The lady may be Pax, though she is not named. She may 
also be a reminiscence of another lady holding branch and cornucopia 
on a sestertius of Pius of 138 bearing the legend PONT MAX TR 
POT COS SC. This one undoubtedly is Pax, since the same figure 
accompanies the inscription of PAX AVG in 140-144. But the 
chance of any Gallic or British subject of Carausius being acquainted 
with the denarius of Gordian I is so remote that it must be ignored. 
And what of the chance of their being familiar with the type of 
Pius? For the author’s thesis it is necessary that they should not 
only recognize the identity of the two figures, but should know that 
the coin of Pius (the one without the inscription PAX) was an 
inaugural issue and therefore 150 years earlier than that of their 
rebel lord. Otherwise they might be pardoned for supposing that 
what was being imitated was the PAX AVG on the common denarii 
of Severus Alexander, a century nearer their time. Frankly this 
anniversary connection seems to me impossible. I can imagine no 
effect produced on the populace by this assumed relation, and if 
the populace was not affected, the choice of types then becomes a 
game which the moneyers played for their own amusement. 

The book is very carefully documented and no attempt is made 
to warp evidence or present questionable conclusions without their 
appropriate modifiers. None the less, it is inevitable that later 
references to a controversial point tend by their brevity to suggest 
too great an assurance in the original conclusion. For example in 
regard to Alexandria we read (p. 85) that the tricennium of Tiberius’ 
death “is the only possible explanation of the billon tetradrachms of 
Nero’s thirteenth year with the head of Tiberius.” To this there are 
two objections. First, there are other possible explanations (Vogt, 
op. cit., pp. 32-7). Second, another tetradrachm was struck in the 
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same year with the name and portrait of Augustus. The two certainly 
belong together, since it is the only occasion when either of them 
appears on Nero’s Alexandrian coinage, and no explanation will 
serve which accounts for one but not for the other. Yet the celebra- 
tion of Tiberius’ death is later used as precedent (pp. 91, 97, 166). 
It is necessary, therefore, to pursue all the ramifications of each 
ease before it can be safely accepted. 

This long catechizing of Grant is justified by his position among 
those who are developing the immense resources of numismatics 
for the understanding of antiquity. It is the merit of his book that 
it has put before us for the first time the highly reminiscent quality 
of the Roman coinage, not merely between contiguous reigns, but 
between reigns widely separated. This is a theme which will repay 
further investigation, but that investigation should be more strictly 
disciplined. I do not believe that, with the evidence now available, 
coincidence of date without appropriateness of type is sufficient to 
prove the anniversary character of an issue. Nor do I believe that 
approximate coincidence can be converted into exact coincidence on 
any principle of the supposed preference of the Romans for exacti- 
tude. I believe we must be on our guard against a petitio principit 
in assuming that the Romans noticed things and then making that 
assumption the reason for their appearance. A more rigid testing of 
possible anniversaries will, I am sure, give us a shorter list but one 
much more useful for the study of the Roman coinage. 


ALFRED R. BELLINGER. 
YaLe UNIVERSITY. 





Davip GrRENE. Man in His Pride: A Study in the Political Phi- 
losophy of Thucydides and Plato. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1950. Pp. xiii + 231. $4.00. 


Grene’s intention, as set out in the “ Preface,” is to establish for 
Thucydides and Plato “a kind of intellectual personality, complete, 
alive, and individual.” Fifth-century Athens, he believes, is more 
important for us than is any other period; the total humanity of 
political life in our society and in Athens is such that “it is man 
and man alone . . . who is both the source and the resolution of 
conflict.” Thucydides and Plato are selected to illustrate this thesis 
because they, and only they, define “the range within which ... all 
political speculation in the West can be seen to move.” The com- 
pleteness of their view of man, historically and politically, is, so to 
speak, an alpha and omega. 

Thucydides is “ The Man Who Looked On” and in eight chapters 
Grene examines the fifth century through his eyes. “The World of 
Thueydides ” supplies the background by citation of the Athenian 
speech at Lacedaemon in 433, the account of revolution at Corcyra, 
and the Melian Dialogue. The reader may thereby observe at three 
separate points “the uniformity of the tone of intellectual discussion 
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and the gradual progression in the practical means of implementing 
the trends of political thought in the last quarter of the fifth 
century ” (p. 7). 

“ Our Knowledge of Thucydides ” (Chapter II) is notable for its 
perceptive treatment of the speeches (pp. 21-3). “ The Problem of 
Thucydidean Politics” (Chapter III) balances Jebb’s conclusion 
(that to wrest a theory of ethies or politics from Thucydides is im- 
possible) against Shorey’s (that the prominence of conscious caleu- 
lating reason in life is responsible for the intellectualism of Thucy- 
dides, himself an ethical positivist). But Grene is not satisfied and 
turns to the Athenian concept of power; it was inevitable, he argues, 
that the morality of empire should become the morality of the indi- 
vidual citizen. 

Thus are we led to Chapters IV and V, “ Thucydides and the 
Athenian Democracy ” and “ Thucydides and the Athenian Empire.” 
In the first Grene dwells upon the significant differences between the 
Athenian and later democracies; he notes in Thucydides’ comments 
an anticipation of the later oligarchic philosophy. In the second he 
allies Thucydides with the doctrine of power, aspiration toward 
which is the most basic of human qualities; Thucydides can despise 
democracy but he has no moral rebuke for the empire. 

“ Historical Necessity ” (Chapter VI) brings us to the core of the 
study. To Thucydides war is the unavoidable culmination of the 
long struggles of the Greek states; it will settle no ultimate prob- 
lem, however, and the cycle will recur so long as human nature re- 
mains unchanged. This is the law of historical necessity as Thucy- 
dides first describes it in the Archaeology. An understanding of the 
cause will not avert disaster; it will supply to the statesman with 
foresight the means of coping skilfully. Themistocles and Pericles 
bear witness. 

Chapter VII (“Chance and Pity”) is a digressive consideration 
of what Grene regards as the few notable moral comments in the 
History: on the destruction of Mycalessus, the death of Nicias, and 
the constitution of Theramenes. These are related, for they belong 
in the realm of chance rather than necessity; and chance filled Thucy- 
dides with awe. 

It is within the laws of historical necessity that Thucydides finds 
his highest political value. In Chapter VIII (“ Beyond Necessity ”’) 
Grene undertakes to locate this value more precisely. He contrasts 
the “virtue” in Antiphon with “what is considered virtue” in 
Nicias. He judges that the ruthless efficiency (virtue) of the true 
statesman (e.g., Antiphon, Themistocles, Pericles) need not, for 
Thucydides, carry with it personal success. Virtue is embodied in 
the great deed, which, good or bad according to conventional mor- 
ality, is yet unique; for the nation virtue is power or dominion over 
others. “It is to Pericles,” therefore, “that we must look for the 
most significant expression of Thucydides’ admiration” (p. 86). 
Pericles is the unyielding autocrat in whom “ Thucydides may have 
ye - transcendence of the materialism in which he believed” 

p. 92). 

Chapters IX-XIII are given to Plato, “The Man in the Dust- 

storm.” In the first (“ The Word and the Deed ”) Grene lays before 
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the reader at some length the views which he will urge. Plato’s 
thought is dominated by “the connection between the multiplicity 
of concrete detail, of the actions and implications of the world 
around him, and an immutable and single existence behind them” 
(p. 95). His early work “bears on the actual creation in art or 
life of an approximation of the order and design he believed lay 
hidden in and behind the world he saw.” In the later stages “ the 
impulse comes . . . from the need for certainty in respect to the 
forms” (p. 96); his interest in practical activities declines and an 
almost entirely mystical conception of intellectual work appears 
(p. 101). 

poten now passes through the dialogues, period by period; he 
deals with rhetoric, the power of persuasion exercised by statesmen ; 
he analyses the Republic and the Laws; he notes the concern for the 
individual in the Socratic dialogues and the simultaneous admira- 
tion for a caste society and unchangeable laws. He devotes a chap- 
ter to the failure in Sicily and concludes with “ The Road to Dicte,” 
where he leaves Plato with the Laws, in which “ life has at last been 
superseded ” (p. 204). Throughout he insists that Plato is of the 
fifth rather than the fourth century, that the historical setting of the 
dialogues is authentic, and that Socrates is (except in the Par- 
menides), as Plato writes of him, almost a static figure. “ The politi- 
eal tragedy of Plato’s life,’ he remarks, is “ his total inability to 
bring his state into being” (p. 155). 

The essays on Plato seem to me interesting and without basie 
flaws. The study of Thucydides, however, produces an impression 
that is fundamentally untrue. I have read it three times and have 
decided that it is provocative and insidious; this is why I have sum- 
marized it chapter by chapter, although I may not have done com- 
plete justice to it. Thucydides emerges as the coldly efficient recorder 
of the activities of an unprincipled state; he, like that state, wor- 
ships success. Grene creates this effect, I think, by carefully selecting 
his evidence and then fitting it into his theory; what does not fit 
is omitted. 

The root of the trouble is Grene’s refusal to understand the real 
nature of the Confederacy of Delos and the distinctive stages in 
the development and life of the Athenian empire. He does not recog- 
nize that the Confederacy was originally a voluntary organization 
of equal and autonomous states, which automatically sacrificed some 
part of their sovereignty in the common weal; Athens did not oblit- 
erate their “external autonomy” nor was it her League of Delos 
(p. 43). Furthermore, the oaths sworn at Delos by all participants 
show that they did at that time think of the alliance as permanent 
(p. 51). Grene should, with a glance at Aristotle (Ath. Pol., 23, 5), 
ask himself what Thucydides has to say in I, 96-99. 

This kind of misrepresentation, so common in the glibly super- 
ficial thinking about empire today, makes it easy to write of “the 
creation of power in the name of nothing except itself” (p. 5), an 
empire built by the Athenians “with nothing to stand between 
themselves and the suffering and injustice they caused” (p. 6), “a 
theory of human nature based essentially on nothing but animal 
desires and their satisfaction” (p. 28, where the Funeral Speech 
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would at least impede the argument), and “the tyranny ... in 
Alcibiades and ... in Critias . . . a philosophically conceived mon- 
ster bred of the collapse of any collective political morality but an 
exact replica ... of the dimensions and quality of the political 
morality of the Athenian state for nearly eighty years” (p. 33; 
ef. p. 40, where no reference is made to the career of Cimon the 
empire-builder). The argument is too sweeping and must lead to 
distortion; it ignores the atmosphere in which the Confederacy was 
born, it ignores the potentialities of the Panhellenic Congress (449 
B. C.), it ignores the benefits brought to the allies by Confederacy 
and empire. Grene presents one side only, without respect for 
chronology. 

Again, the allusions to democracy are muddled. The standard and 
incorrect opinion that Athens insisted on democracies within the 
empire is repeated (pp. 36-7; see now Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, 
A.T.L., III, pp. 149-54). The contemporary fashion is to confuse 
internal political democracy with imperial administration (p. 37) ; 
imperial policy, in fact, has little connexion with democracy at home 
and it is quite irrelevant to emphasize a contrast. On p. 38 Grene 
distinguishes between “the will of the people of Attica” and the 
judgement of “their elected governors”; the terminology is ana- 
chronistie and it is doubtful if, in a direct democracy, such a distine- 
tion can be made. Similarly, I object to the adjectives when the 
Council of Five Hundred is called “a permanent governing body ” 
(p. 39). 

In the first chapter (p. 7) Grene assumes that the speeches of 
the Melian Dialogue, basically, were delivered; it is a large assump- 
tion. But on p. 73 he fails to realize that these speeches are, in them- 
selves, Thucydides’ moral condemnation of Athenian imperialism at 
its worst. This failure, this expectation that moral commentary will 
carry an identifying label, weakens the chapter on “ Chance and 
Pity.” 

The most abused individual is Nicias, a well-meaning incompetent 
(p. 81), “ who made his political fortune largely by doing nothing ” 
(p. 38), who arranged a peace with Sparta “at a moment not very 
propitious to Athenian imperial interests and certainly at a moment 
which delivered Sparta from various difficulties” (p. 46), whose 
alleged friendship with Thucydides explains the latter’s comment on 
his death (p. 74). This is not, for me, the Thucydidean Nicias. Of 
course, Grene does not appreciate (pp. 39-40) to what extent Nicias 
was a Periclean or to what extent the Peace of Nicias was a Peri- 
clean peace, urgently needed by a financially depleted Athens (V, 14, 
1-2; for the finances see A. T. L., III, pp. 342-4 with note 94). Why, 
specifically, was the war fought and what is said in the peace about 
Peloponnesian grievances? What did Athens lose of her prewar 
holdings? And how do we account for Sparta’s immediate embar- 
rassment? Thucydides’ own sympathies lay with the advocates of 
peace (V, 16, 1: Cleon and Brasidas are dead, decent men can 
bring the war to a close), as represented by Nicias, who may have 
lacked the glamour and genius of Pericles but who did his duty, 
though the policy may often have been contrary to his judgement; 
hence the genuine pathos of Thucydides’ obituary for him. Grene 
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thinks it was purely fortuitous (p. 75) that he was deprived of 
Lamachus (by death) and Alcibiades (by arrest). If this is so, then 
anything at all may be called fortuitous and history becomes mere 
chance. 

There are assertions that cannot be supported by evidence. I 
question whether, in 416, Athens made a series of moves to extend 
her empire (p. 7). How (p. 33) did the earlier tyrannies bridge 
the gap between feudalism and plutocracy? Despite Grene (p. 46), 
the affair of the Herms reveals oligarchie activity before 411 B.C. 
(see, e.g., VI, 60, 1). 

Grene’s style is erratic. In general he is vigorously fluent; at 
times, as my quotations perhaps imply, he is so wantonly extrava- 
gant as to approach jargon and destroy comprehension; occasionally 
he commits appalling errors. “ Different than” (p. 86) we cannot 
tolerate; “as to” is misused (passim) ; “ greater than them” (p. 84) 
is an elementary blunder; “ would” for “should” is less serious. A 
clause masquerades as a sentence on p. 74; other impostors mar pp. 
6 and 83. The intended meaning is affected by the absence or 
presence of commas on pp. 25, 112, 211. 

Revision of the proofs has been competent. “ Mytilene” is pre- 
ferable to “ Mitylene” (e.g., pp. 29, 32); “ democracy ” has lost a 
letter on p. 33; “or” has become “of” on p. 124; violence has 
been done to “ Thucydides” on p. 57; for “vii” read “viii” on 
p. 216 (note 1 to Chapter VII). Errors in dates occur on pp. 35, 
55, 164, 165. Note 16 on p. 212 needs revision in the light of Lenz 
(T.A.P.A., LXXII [1941], pp. 226-32) and Ehrenberg (A.J. P., 
LXVI [1945], pp. 113-34). 

The practice of gathering the notes at the end of a volume may 
lead to improvement in the aesthetic appearance of the text; but 
books are meant for readers, most of whom dislike the constant 
leafing to and fro that is imposed upon them. There is no index. 

I have lingered upon the faults in the study of Thucydides be- 
cause they seem to me so basic as to invalidate the author’s major 
thesis; he has not been impartial with the evidence. Yet my strictures 
must not obscure the enjoyment that has been mine in reading the 
volume. It contains much that is acute in its analysis, and it merits 
serious attention; it is written with enthusiasm. I recommend it to 
the critical; I should hesitate to place it in the hands of the 
uninformed. 


Matcotm F. McGrecor. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 





CLaupE W. Bartow. Martini Episcopi Bracarensis Opera Omnia. 
New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, for the American Academy in 
Rome; London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Univ. Press, 1950. 
Pp. xii + 328. $3.50. (Papers and Monographs of the American 
Academy in Rome, XII.) 


The writings of St. Martin of Braga (ca. 510/20-579/80) throw 
considerable light upon cultural and ecclesiastical conditions in the 
obscure sixth century kingdom of the Sueves in former Roman 
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Gallaecia, and in addition provide invaluable materials for the text 
and medieval circulation of certain of Seneca’s moral essays. These 
works pose difficult editorial problems less by their extent than by 
their varied character and diverse manuscript traditions. Professor 
Barlow’s edition is the first complete, modern, critical one, and 
completely replaces not only the hitherto unique collected edition of 
H. Florez in Tomo XV of Espana Sagrada (2nd ed., Madrid, 1787), 
but also more recent editions of single pieces, such as that of the 
De correctione rusticorum by Caspari (Christiania, 1883) or of the 
poems by Peiper in Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antig., VI, Pt. 2 
(Berlin, 1883). Several score Hispanic, Carolingian, and post- 
Carolingian MSS have been painstakingly identified and collated 
for this admirable new edition, the fruit of many years’ devoted 
labor, and their numerous variant readings are reported in a full 
apparatus criticus. The text is conservatively established on the 
basis of those MSS, notably the Hispanic ones, that are now for 
the first time proved of superior authority by construction of intricate 
stemmata codicum. With the exception of the canons of the first 
and second Bragan councils, and St. Martin’s own Canones, where 
further work is required, this text can safely be pronounced definitive. 
There is also a helpful biographical sketch of St. Martin; and each 
principal work is prefaced by an exhaustive study of its date and 
circumstances of composition, sources, MSS and editions, and 
medieval circulation. As might be expected from the editor in this 
same series of the Epistolae Senecae ad Paulum et Pauli ad Senecam 
quae vocantur (Vol. X, Rome, 1938), particular attention is paid 
to Senecan questions, with reference both to textual emendation and 
to Seneca’s use and influence in the Middle Ages. 

As assembled here in its totality for the first time, the Martinian 
corpus includes five ethical tracts, Pro repellanda iactantia, Item de 
superbia, Exhortatio humilitatis, De ira, Formula vitae honestae; 
three brief poems; the Sententiae patrum Aegyptiorum, an anthology 
of monastic anecdotes excerpted from the Apophthegmata patrum 
and translated into Latin; the well-known polemic against pagan 
survivals in Suevie popular Christianity, the so-called De correctione 
rusticorum; two short pieces on triple immersion at baptism and 
on the date of Easter; a collection of Eastern conciliar canons, 
translated into Latin as Canones ex orientalium patrum synodis; 
and, conjecturally, the canons of the synods of I and II Braga. 

As regards the five ethical tracts, Barlow shows that the first three, 
based chiefly upon Cassian’s Instituta and De superbia, display no 
Senecan traces. The De ira, however, is essentially a re-weaving of 
passages from Seneca’s essay of this title, with numerous readings 
correcting extant Senecan MSS. On the basis of St. Martin’s method 
here, Barlow concludes that his Formula vitae honestae, a tract on the 
four cardinal virtues well known to the Middle Ages, rests in like 
fashion upon a hypothetical lost Senecan work of similar content; 
but, given the Formula’s indebtedness to extant writings of Seneca, 
as demonstrated by both Bickel and Barlow himself, and the need 
to review the whole subject of the cardinal virtues in Christian 
(and notably Hispanic) Latin literature before Martin, this conjec- 
ture must remain sub judice. Since both the De ira and the Formula 
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date after 570, it follows that St. Martin’s interest in Seneca reflects 
his Spanish milieu, not his earlier Pannonian or Byzantine periods; 
and this calls for more intensive exploration than here attempted 
of the Senecan elements in Spanish Christian literature of the 
Visigothie period. 

In discussing the translations from the Greek, Barlow admirably 
clarifies the place of the Sententiae in the tangled literary history of 
the Apophthegmata, but fails to explain adequately just why this 
second translation was made of a work earlier rendered into Latin 
by St. Martin’s own pupil, Paschasius. The relations between the 
two versions need further attention. It is erroneous to state that 
the Sententiae even in part were designed to serve as a monastic 
Rule; the work is in no sense a code of daily regime, and Dumium 
undoubtedly used an oriental Rule or, more likely, several collected 
in the typically Gallegan codex regularum. As for the Canones, 
their textual tradition, along with that of the canons of I and II 
Braga, is so closely bound up with the whole vast evolution of the 
early Western canonical collections that Barlow’s treatment cannot 
be regarded as final. Besides being unable to use either for the 
Canones or the Bragan canons the indispensable Hispanic MSS, he 
has not consulted the critical text of the two councils in H. Bruns, 
Canones apostolorum et conciliorum (2 vols., Berlin, 1839) and has 
overlooked the excellent study of the origins of the Hispana collec- 
tion in P. Séjourné, Saint Isidore de Séville: Son réle dans Vhistoire 
du droit canonique (Paris, 1929). Barlow claims St. Martin’s trans- 
lations from the Greek were closely literal, yet the Canones, as he 
admits, often vary from the Greek; and the fact that they include 
canons for which no Eastern original can be found, but which apply 
directly to local Gallegan problems, also points to greater editorial 
freedom on St. Martin’s part than Barlow allows. 

The demonstration that the authentic title of the De correct. rust. 
is De castigatione rusticorum is altogether convincing. It is unfor- 
tunate that Caspari’s and McKenna’s studies of this work led Barlow 
to slight investigation of its sources, since neither of these writers is 
satisfactory on this point. While he properly uses the Scarapsus of 
Pirminius in establishing the text of this work, Barlow might well 
have serutinized more closely Pirminius’ Visigothie connections and 
the extent to which the textual tradition proves him, rather than 
Eligius, responsible for the trans-Pyrenean circulation of its MSS. 

On three points of major interest further research is clearly called 
for. Barlow offers stemmata for the individual works of St. Martin 
but attempts no synthesis of his results for the corpus as a whole. 
The partial collection of the literary writings preserved in our most 
trustworthy MS, Escorialensis M. III. 3 (saee. x) indicates such 
a collection probably circulated alongside MSS of some of the 
separate works. For example, it is significant that for the three 
shorter moral tracts and the De tra no non-Hispanie MSS occur, 
whereas the De correct. rust., although known in Gaul as early as 
ca. 650, apparently first found general circulation with Pirminius, 
a Visigothie refugee from the Arab invasion of Spain. Just as this 
points to a possible connection between the Muslim conquest of the 
Tarraconensis and the dispersion of at least this one Martinian work 
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in the eighth century, so the first appearance of the Formula and 
the Sententiae in the late ninth and tenth century Carolingian MSS 
indicates a quite different time and channel of transmission. In 
the latter case the MS tradition runs back, it may be suggested, to 
those active Gallegan scriptoria established in Eastern Asturias, 
Liébana, and Castella Vetula, the importance of which as a link 
between Galicia and Carolingian civilization is just beginning to be 
understood. 

A second unsettled problem calling for further study is that of 
the lectiones for the feast of St. Martin, published in the Memorias 
para a historia ecclesiastica do arcebispado de Braga (Lisbon, 
1732-47) and here reprinted as Appendix 16. Barlow relies heavily 
upon this text (1) to fix the years 556, 558, and 579 as the dates 
respectively of St. Martin’s elevation to the see of Dumium, his 
consecration of the new Dumian basilica, and his death; (2) to 
confirm the title De castigatione rusticorum for the De correct. rust.; 
and (3) to authenticate a passage on St. Martin in cap. xxxv of 
Isid. Hispal., De vir. inlustr. Such confidence in a late, unseen, and 
unstudied MS may well be justified but only after critical examina- 
tion of its merits. True, the very precision of its dates is appealing, 
yet the lessons as such are obviously a feeble, poorly organized 
cento of second-hand materials compiled no earlier than the twelfth 
century; cf. inter alia, the use of both the Spanish and Incarnation 
eras; and note that no cult of St. Martin existed in Galicia before 
the twelfth century (P. David, Etudes historiques sur la Galice et 
le Portugal [Lisbon-Paris, 1947], p. 215). The alteration in Lect. I 
of the Isidorian Dumiensis monasteriit to Dumiensis ecclesiae reveals 
a compiler ignorant of that see’s monastic organization and not 
averse to editorial revision; this places all his Isidorian variants 
under suspicion. It may be added also that since the dates in the 
important Lect. IX emphasize Dumium and completely ignore the 
elevation to the Bragan metropolitanate, they doubtless reflect the 
tradition not of Braga but of Mondoftedo, which claimed direct 
descent from Dumium. 

Finally, much still remains to be done with the Byzantine and 
monastic background of St. Martin’s work and writings, a subject re- 
ceiving too little attention in the present study. St. Martin’s arrival 
in Galicia from the East at a time when the Byzantines were recon- 
quering Baetica, his familiarity with Greek, and his translations 
from Byzantine ecclesiastical MSS still need to be treated. Above 
all, the monastic traditions planted in Galicia, the peculiar organi- 
zation of the abbey-bishopric of Dumium, and the program of 
monasticizing the Gallegan church, initiated by St. Martin and carried 
forward in the next century by St. Fructuosus of Braga, present 
problems central to a full understanding of the Martinian writings. 
Understandably enough, Barlow has not undertaken to tackle these 
larger questions on the periphery of his edition, but he has accumu- 
lated a wealth of new materials for their ultimate solution. 


C. J. BIsHKO. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
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Paut Famer (f{), CHARLES FAvEZ, PAUL VAN DE WOESTIJNE. 
Sénéque de la Clémence. Deuxiéme Partie: Commentaire et 
Index Verborum. Brugge (Belgié), “Du Tempel,’ 1950. 
(Rijksuniversiteit te Gent, Werken uitgegeven door de Faculteit 
van de Wijsbegeerte en Letteren, 106° Aflevering.) 


This volume demands of the reviewer an initial paragraph or two 
by way of explanation. It is the second part of a work begun long 
ago by Professor Paul Faider, of which Part I was issued in 1928 
as No. 60 among the publications of the Faculty of Letters in the 
University of Ghent. This first part contained, besides Professor 
Faider’s revision of the text of the De Clementia, an extensive intro- 
duction dealing with (a) the external circumstances which elicited 
the work’s original publication in antiquity; (b) the internal 
character of the treatise; (¢) its political trend. Other calls on 
Faider’s time and energies drew him away from the completion of 
the task he had designed to complete by a second part which would 
consist of a translation and a commentary (see Préface, p. 9). 

How the work came to be resumed in the dark year of 1940 is 
touchingly told in Faider’s preface, surely one of the noblest docu- 
ments ever penned by a scholar’s hand as he wrote of events peiLw 7 
kara Sadxpva surrounding him and his country in an evil time. Amidst 
the bestialities of men of ill-will he was able, none the less, to reaffirm 
courageously his simple faith in the God who had always been to 
him a Real Presence; meantime he turned back amid the hideous 
outer confusion to his uncompleted task, and in his Préface he has 
given, in brief, a solid vindication of the Roman philosopher and 
statesman, Lucius Annaeus Seneca, one of the noblest vindications 
because so utterly sane, composed in no spirit of self-deception or 
of intention to deceive others, but in the clear light of an under- 
standing scholarship. 

It became, then, his purpose to prepare the Commentary, in which 
he designed, while still abiding by the general terms of his Intro- 
duction of 1928, to clarify or rectify certain details of the latter 
and also “ que j’y rencontre, ne fiit-ce que pour les discuter, certaines 
théses récentes auxquelles des passages perpetuellement controversés 
ont donné naissanee.” But his powers of endurance broke down 
under the distresses of the war, and Professor Faider died before 
the end of 1940, leaving completed, or almost so, only that portion 
of the commentary running to and including the note ita enim on 
p. 53, that is, to I, 3, 3 of the text. 

After the war was over, Professor Faider’s widow entrusted the 
task of completing this commentary to Dr. Charles Favez, formerly 
chargé de cours at the University of Lausanne. It has proved a 
happy choice indeed; those who are familiar with the work already 
done in Silver Latin (particularly in Seneca) and in the later period 
by Dr. Favez over a period of many years, will need no word of the 
present writer’s to emphasize the quiet, persistent skill of the scholar 
and the natural spirit of the gentleman which Dr. Favez has brought 
unfailingly to his several tasks. Moreover, in this particular case 
he shared with Faider a community of approach to the subject, 
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as they had come to know each other from a correspondence extending 
over many years and from the rare joy of one personal meeting; 
all of this has made it peculiarly possible for him to pick up Faider’s 
work and carry it forward without creating any sense of hiatus. 
Faider has been peculiarly felix opportunitate continuatoris. 

The commentary has several virtues; high among them stands, as 
might be expected, its preciseness of statement; no frayed edges, no 
loose threads. Of course this is partly a quality which inheres in 
the French language; it happens to be particularly well exhibited 
here from the pens of Faider the Belgian and Favez the Swiss. The 
whole commentary is from this point of view recommended to 
American students, so often interminably subjected to German 
vagueness by their instructors, as an example of clarity, arrived at by 
first determining what to say and then finding the mots justes 
whereby to say it. 

The commentary is liberally strewn with acute remarks on the 
vocabulary of Seneca, which turns out, on the whole, to be more 
Ciceronian than Quintilian would have believed; on the perpetually 
subtle arrangement of words and phrases; on deliberate rhetorical 
devices, some closely related to the declamationes. The present reviewer 
had originally made a large selection of illustrations under these heads, 
but it is too extensive for inclusion in this report, while the task of 
selecting particular examples would be unprofitable and the result 
perhaps misleading. Syntax is also touched upon but only lightly; 
Seneca’s grammar is, on the whole, of the classic type. One is 
reminded, however, that there is room for more exact studies of the 
Senecan syntax than is at present provided by the Sénéque Prosateur 
of Professor René Waltz, grateful as we are for what he has given 
us; there are a number of smaller details requiring fuller development. 

The commentary accents, without tedious discursiveness, scores of 
facts of the most varied interest which appear in the treatise or in 
connection with it, such as (1) Seneea’s contempt for “ scholarly ” 
precision in history (p. 20, foot); (2) Seneca’s unfavorable opinion, 
in general, of women (p. 61, foot); (3) Trajan’s admiration for 
Seneca’s statements of the principles of political action (p. 91, 
med.); (4) Seneca’s resentment of the contemptuous charity of the 
rich as a class (p. 151, med.); and (5) his deep consideration for 
the “ mine-run ” of humanity, “ dont il est si rarement question dans 
la littérature latine.” Students of the French classic drama will 
enjoy the frequent comparisons so aptly made between some dictum 
of the Roman moralist and the stately verses of Corneille or Racine, 
while the classicist will think of the large field of interest, by no 
means as yet fully explored, in the relation of Seneca’s plays with 
his moral essays. Some young American scholars are at present 
adventuring (non sine gloria) in this area. 

There remains the question of the text. The Vaticano-Palatinus 
1547, indicated by the letter N, holds, of course, first place as MS 
authority, transcribed though it was by a stupid and ignorant copyist, 
in a hurry to be done with his seriptorial assignment. A host of 
minor errors was thus produced; these have been gradually eliminated 
in the course of the centuries and the total of those remaining 
unsolved is not large. Faider was liberally disposed towards 
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“common sense” corrections, and Favez agrees with him in finding 
Préchae, faithful follower of Havet and his rather wooden Critique 
Verbale, over-conservative in such matters, too much given to ex- 
plaining the inexplicable in order to avoid the change of a letter, 
as it were. 

As for the largest MS question involved, it is admirably set forth 
on pp. 46-50, almost the last contribution made to the commentary 
by the hand of Faider himself. The argument is extensive and can 
only be summarized here, and that not too satisfactorily. In brief, 
Faider’s A (pp. 47-9) deals with “la disposition traditionelle de 
Vouvrage: pluralité des livres, ordre des chapitres,” ete. The difficulty 
here lies in making all the things taken up in the traditional Book I 
capable of being resumed under any one single abstract term; “a 
moins que l’on ne suppose une lacune dont l’étendue resterait a 
préciser, le terme [manumissio] doit exprimer une notion fort 
générale, en tout cas assez vague.” Under Faider’s B we are intro- 
duced (p. 49) to Préchae’s view that originally the De Clementia 
consisted of one book only, which we possess in its entirety; it became 
broken up and confused in the process of transmission. Consequently 
Préchac interpolates the entire content of our present truncated Book 
II between I, 3, 1 (immediately following the summary) and I, 3, 2. 
Faider’s arch treatment of this thesis must be read in the French 
to be fully enjoyed. Finally in C is stated the hypothesis of Vallette 
(Mélanges P. Thomas [1930], pp. 687-700), namely, that Book I, 
in its present shape, contains only a part of the treatise, mutilated 
or even unfinished, and that Book II, still less complete, represents 
only a different editing of our Book I. But Faider dwells on the 
critical importance of the phrase prima pars (I, 3, 1); the Book I 
that we possess deals with the natural disposition of the human heart 
to mercy, constituting, it would appear, the first part of a whole 
disquisition on clemency, whatever it may be that is concealed under 
the hotly debated and challenged word manumissionis. Thus Faider 
concludes the statement of positions; he offers no solution of his 
own, nor does it appear likely that a satisfactory one can be found, 
short of a revelation. On the same topie, briefly touched upon, 
one should also consult the remarks of Favez (pp. 128-9). 

There are a number of other passages where more or less difficulty 
has arisen; in these cases Favez has collected the suggestions, old or 
new, that have been offered for amelioration, usually without comment. 
The reviewer is obliged to Favez for having taken the special trouble 
to include among the conjectures set forth some offered by himself 
in C. P., XXXI (1936). One or two seem quite reasonable, once the 
dust has been brushed from them by kindly housekeeping. 

One must not forget the Index Verborum to the De Clementia 
prepared by Professor van de Woestijne; the generous spacing of 
the entries makes it a pleasure to use, especially in these days of 
huddled indexes. In default of the long-deferred appearance of the 
index omnium verborum of Seneca’s prose works, formerly pro- 
ceeding under the chief editorship of the late Professor Oldfather 
of the University of Illinois, we are still obliged to rely on disiecta 
membra. There are three errors in the present index which the 
reviewer has noted: the doubled initial vowel in imminebat (p. 187) ; 
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sucurit for succurrit (p. 217), the correction of which will involve a 
transposition with succurret immediately following; voluminus for 
voluminis (p. 224). 

It is a piece of pure affectation to append a list of errata in 
printing found in the volume; perhaps the most serious one on the 
Latin-French side occurs where damnum has displaced domum (p. 76, 
foot). The Greek quotations suffer from numerous small defects 
relating to accents, breathings, and subscript iotas; errors of this 
kind will be found as follows: p. 41, foot, where we have trouble 
with la’k of accent twice and with a 332° for 332¢ in the reference; 
p. 62, eleventh line from foot, missing iota subseript in the nomina- 
tive participle; p. 65, med., roAAo. for wodAol; p. 75, line 4 where 
xa fails to get the benefit of encliticism; p. 116 in the quotation 
from St. Paul, another iota subscript missing and a grave accent 
usurping the place of a rough breathing; p. 142, thirteen lines from 
the top, where the acute accent needs yet further retirement; and 
p. 153, where the kappa of the oixripyoves at the end of line 2 is 
needed equally in the same adjective in line 3. 

The reviewer trusts that he has done full credit to the work of 
Dr. Favez. Of the one hundred and forty-eight pages of commentary 
one hundred and eight are from his hand alone. They demonstrate 
amply his high qualifications as a Seneean scholar and his wide 
acquaintance with the whole field of Latin literature, besides consti- 
tuting a beautiful monumentum amicitiae. 


WituiAmM Harpy ALEXANDER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 





Herry GOLDMAN (ed.). Excavations at Gozlii Kule, Tarsus. Volume 
I (text and plates): The Hellenistic and Roman Periods. Con- 
tributors: D. H. Cox, H. Goldman, V. Grace, F. F. Jones, A. E. 
Raubitschek. Princeton, N.J., Princeton Univ. Press, 1950. 
Text: pp. vi +420; Plates (bound separately): 276 figs., 9 
plans. $36.00. 


The mound of Gdozlii Kule lies on the southwest edge of the 
Classical (and modern) town of Tarsus; it is a suburb, then, and not 
Tarsus itself, which is the subject of this book, a point which should 
be remembered by readers of this journal. The site was chosen for 
excavation primarily as a spot to test the stratification of Prehistoric 
Cilicia; had it been excavated fifty years ago, the entire material 
studied in the present volume would have no doubt been thrown in 
the dump with never a word about it. Instead, we have two large 
volumes filled with information of the greatest importance to classical 
archaeologists, information which we owe in part to the progress of 
modern field archaeology, but in much greater part to the vision 
and diligence of the excavators, to whom all of us must be most 
grateful. 
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Certainly the site would never have been chosen as a source of 
information about historic Tarsus; it has been sadly mutilated by 
almost countless pits cut through the upper strata in Islamic times, 
and even more so by French military installations placed there in 
1921. Despite these drawbacks, a great deal has been retrieved, 
which can be roughly dated to the following periods: Late Fourth 
Century B.C. (“ Early Hellenistic’); Third Century B.C. into the 
Second (“ Middle Hellenistic”); Second Quarter of the Second 
Century (“Late Hellenistic”); about 150 to 50 B.C. (called 
“ Hellenistic-Roman ”); First Century to Early Second Century 
(“Early Imperial”); Second Century to Late Third Century 
(“ Middle Imperial”); and finally Late Third Century on to the 
Late Seventh (“ Late Imperial ”’) ; of the last period, very little has 
been found later than the Fourth Century. These periods have been 
segregated more by “ units ”’—that is, houses, graves, sealed fill, ete. 
—than by stratification; anyone who has excavated a site where there 
has been much stone building in Roman times knows how little 
stratification can be surely distinguished; and yet a few cross sections 
to show accumulation in the difficult fill at this site would have been 
welcomed by other field-workers. 

Of buildings there are few, and those of little importance. There 
are traces of the cavea of a theater on the site, but no other public 
buildings except the remains of a concrete cireuit-wall. There are 
nevertheless private buildings of interest: the earliest is a bronze- 
foundry of Early Hellenistic date, unhappily badly preserved. More 
important is a large house (Middle Hellenistic) of peculiar plan, 
including rooms identified as “ oecus andron,’” “ pastas,’ “ megaron,” 
and bath. These names are questionable except for the bath; the 
“ »astas,”’ for example, is in the court rather than alongside it, an 
arrangement elsewhere unknown. (This room also is paved with a 
mosaic of strange design: a narrow central panel with dolphins 
around a circle enclosing a rosette, with side-panel of wheels and 
palmettes, the whole surrounded by successive borders of waves, and 
egg-and-dart.) The only other structure of importance is a factory 
for making lamps and figurines, of the Second Century A.C., 
including two “ ovens,” apparently used as kilns. This building also 
furnished some sealed deposits and an important dump of molds. 
The rest of the fill is composed of parts of houses, cisterns, drains, 
ete., of minor interest; finally, there are many graves, all of a humble 
nature. Traces of considerable burning were noted early in the 
Late Roman period, and it is suggested that they may be associated 
with the conflict between Licinius and Maximian, although they may 
equally well be the result of an unrecorded conflagration. 

Nine beautifully drawn plans elucidate the text of the excavation. 
It is a pity that in two cases (Plans 1 and 8) the architect neglected 
to include on the plan itself the scale. Plan 8 is precisely as Plan 7 
and thus presents no difficulty, but for Plan 1 the scale was left 
to the printer (who cites it as 1: 100, whereas in fact it appears that 
it should be 1: 1000). This correction should be made in the book, 
since Plan 1 is the master-plan for the entire site, and at first glance 
is most misleading. 

Chapters I and II, written by Miss Goldman, are devoted to excava- 
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tions and chronology; pp. 36f. are important to the reader since 
here is set forth briefly the absolute chronology. Chapter III, by 
Miss Cox, is perhaps the most important chapter of all to the classical 
historian. It is a discussion of the coins, and in it is an excellent 
historical treatment of the Hellenistic coinage of Tarsus, which 
includes a useful history of the city in Hellenistic times. The coins 
found at the site are chiefly bronze, but Miss Cox discusses the 
silver issues as well. A brief discussion of Imperial coinage is 
appended. It may be noted that it was impossible to include the 
coins found in the fourth and fifth campaigns in the present 
treatment. 

In Chapter IV Miss Jones joins Miss Cox to describe and classify 
the lamps. (Incidentally, note 1 on p. 84 contains a caveat which 
might well be heeded by all who work in the future on lamps.) The 
lamps are here divided into nineteen groups, which together give an 
unbroken series from Early Hellenistic to Late Roman times. This 
grouping is based upon Broneer’s Corinth “types” and shares with 
the Corinth volume the unhappy practice of not clearly indicating 
the types on the plates. Comparison with the Antioch lamps, very 
useful in this neighborhood, is also given. It seems to this reviewer 
that in all these discussions of lamps, if we are ever to have a 
universal lamp corpus, lamps of foreign manufacture should 
be rigorously separated from local products. After all, the lamps 
foreign to Tarsus (here, from various Hellenistic sites including 
Greece) will probably occur in better series at the site of manu- 
facture, whereas this publication of the Tarsian lamps will for a long 
time remain the standard reference. Lamps should some day furnish 
us with extensive information on ancient trade-routes; here at Tarsus, 
for example, Hellenistic lamps show active trade with other Greek 
centers, the First Century A. C. shifts the trade to Italy, and, from 
the Second Century on, lamps and their molds (here of plaster) are 
local, though one may suspect that the molds themselves are borrowed 
from imports. Group IX (ca. 150-ca. 1 B. C.) comprises lamps of a 
kind found from Vindonissa in Gaul to Seleucia on the Tigris; if 
it could be proved that these lamps all come from one site originally, 
it would be most important for our knowledge of Late Hellenistic 
commerce, but this would entail closer analysis of the clay biscuit 
than can be given by “ grey,” “ pink,” ete. (which only are useful 
for the firing of individual pieces). Group IV is composed of molded 
lamps, apparently imported; they are the earliest molded lamps on 
the site and are stratigraphically dated as early as the late Third 
Century B. C.—a very important contribution. 

Chapter V, on stamped amphora handles, is contributed by Miss 
Grace; though not a member of the expedition, she was happily able 
to examine the stamps on the spot. In footnote 5 on p. 136 she makes 
a significant correction in her table previously published (Hesperia, 
III [1934]), and notes that there is also much to correct in Hiller’s 
list of eponyms (s.v. “ Rhodos,” R.-E., Suppl. V). The present 
publication offers termini for some types hitherto indefinite, confirms 
one Cnidian type, and occasionally helps with Rhodian chronology. 

Chapter VI, “ The Pottery,” is done by Miss Jones and comprises, 
as far as this reviewer can judge, the most concise and lucid treatment 
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of Hellenistic and Roman wares thus far available for the Eastern 
Mediterranean. This chapter alone will assure Tarsus I a place in 
every field archaeologist’s portable library of essential books, when 
his work lies in this area. Considerable indebtedness is here expressed 
to Mrs. D. C. Spitzer (Roman pottery from Corinth) and Henry 
Robinson (early Roman pottery from the Agora at Athens). We 
may hope that plans are under way to publish these important 
studies. Space forbids a detailed review here of Miss Jones’ results, 
but in any case this whole section should be read by all archaeologists 
working with such materials. 

The last important chapter, by Miss Goldman, deals with an 
astonishing quantity of terracotta figurines found in the course of 
excavation; their number is in part explained by the factory already 
mentioned, but others must have been made in Tarsus itself, not 
only for local consumption but very likely for extensive export trade. 
Again, Miss Goldman’s study is one of the most important to appear 
in many years on this subject. The locally made figurines are for the 
most part strongly Hellenizing, but the method of manufacture 
strikes an Egyptian note. Plaster molds were apparently used 
throughout (some have been recovered)—a method very strange 
indeed for a Greek city. Furthermore, it appears from the text that 
the Tarsians had only a very limited understanding of plaster and its 
use: the plaster must have been poured over the patrix instead of 
being brushed on, thus leaving many air-holes in the mold and 
consequent bumps and warts on the clay figurines. It is a bit 
disappointing that Winter’s arrangement, strictly by subject-matter 
and without regard to chronological sequence, has been so closely 
followed. However, stratigraphical date, where present, is given 
after each example, and, where context gives no clue, Miss Goldman’s 
work on comparative chronology demonstrates an extraordinarily 
keen eye and a comprehensive knowledge of the genre. 

Only a few individual pieces can be noted here: 42, a Tyche, looks 
much later than Middle Hellenistic but is dated stratigraphically ; 
55, a torso, carries the “ Praxitelean” curve ad absurdum; 147 is 
made from a cast of a coin; 151, a young Heracles, is from a fine 
Hellenistic mold; 203 is a good Neo-Classic head—Hadrianic ?; 466, 
to this reviewer the finest head of the lot, should be late Second 
Century, but not early Third. 

The book closes with miscellaneous finds, at Tarsus of little 
importance, and the inscriptions (few and of negligible value), 
which are ably edited by Dr. Raubitschek. 

Following the text is a long chart of objects arranged chrono- 
logically. It is useful enough, but must have added considerably to 
the cost of manufacturing an already expensive book. 


J. H. Youne. 


Tue JoHns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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A. Kuorz. C. Iuli Caesaris Commentarii. Vol. II, 2nd ed. Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, 1950. Pp. xxiit+169. $2.35. (Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana, No. 1125.) 


Klotz’ first edition of the B. C. appeared just twenty-five years ago 
and held the field as the standard critical edition for ten years, until 
the publication in 1936 of the excellent Budé edition of Pierre Fabre. 
The possibility of making any great improvement on the none-too- 
well preserved text of this important historical document is slight, 
and criticism is restricted in the main to matters of detail. Klotz has 
done a careful, craftsmanlike piece of work, and the result is a 
definite improvement over his earlier edition. In evaluating this 
edition it will, however, be necessary to compare it not only with 
Klotz’ earlier edition, but also with that of Fabre. 

The volume is in the new Teubner format, which profits greatly by 
its similarity to that of the Budé series. The size of the page is now 
the same in the two great collections. This allows a wider margin for 
annotation—something for which the old Teubner format made no 
allowance—but the quality of the paper forbids the use of ink. The 
size of the type face used for the text is slightly smaller but defi- 
nitely clearer and easier to read. The typography of the apparatus 
criticus has also been improved by the use of boldface for line 
numbers and sigla as well as by the use of vertical bars instead of 
spaces, a single bar at the end of groups of variants and a double 
bar at the end of the variants on each line of text. Page numbers 
have also been dropped to the bottom of the page, and book and 
section numbers put in their place at the top. Finally, the trans- 
formation of the page is completed by the addition in the upper 
margin of a running head which gives a brief summary of the con- 
tents of the page. Every one of these changes is an improvement 
for which readers will be truly grateful to both editor and publisher. 

The edition, like its predecessor, is not based on an independent 
collation of the manuscripts but relies upon the reports of earlier 
editors. Much of the value of Fabre’s edition lay in his independent 
collation, and Klotz has profited from this by reporting the read- 
ings of the Naples manuscript (N) from Fabre. While this manu- 
script had not been used for the earlier edition, little positive gain 
results from the report of its readings since, so far as I can discover, 
not a single change of text is based on the authority of N alone or 
in combination with the other manuscripts. 

The description of the eight principal manuscripts used is brought 
into line with that of Fabre, which involves a redating in the case of 
S, T, U, and W (M in Fabre). Of the eight manuscripts, S, N, 
and L form one family (co), while the other five form a second (f) 
which is divided in turn into two sub-families: W, U, R and T, V 
(3). W, U, R are not given a family designation (y in Fabre), but 
it is now recognized that they are subject to an influence (y) inde- 
pendent of the archetype. Klotz does not, however, follow Fabre in 
his explanation of certain 7 readings as resulting from contamination 
with og, and in this he is in agreement with A. Bouvet in his edition 
of the Bellum Africum (Paris, 1949), p. xlv. This is all stated very 
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briefly in the preface (pp. iv-vii), with reference to the somewhat 
fuller argument in the earlier edition, a procedure which is likely to 
prove an annoyance to users. On the manuscript division into two 
or three books one should now consult also J. Andrieu, “ La division 
en livres et les mentions d’auteur dans le corpus Césarien,” Rev. Et. 
Lat., XXVII (1949), pp. 138-49. 

On the general condition of the text Klotz still maintains his posi- 
tion that the B.C. has come to us in an unfinished state and that it 
was not published by Caesar ( pp. vii-xiv). In the earlier edition he 
marked with asterisks those passages which he regarded as having 
been left in less than finished form by Caesar. In this edition he 
defends his theory against the criticism of Karl Barwick (“ Caesars 
Commentarii und das Corpus Caesarianum,” Philologus, Suppl. 
XXXI, 2), unsuccessfully in the opinion of the present reviewer. 
It is a matter of opinion whether or not the combination of hasty 
writing on the part of Caesar and a poor manuscript tradition could 
have produced the condition in which we find the text at several spots 
such as II, 29, 3-4. At any rate Klotz admits the validity of Bar- 
wick’s defense of a number of the impugned passages, and the 
asterisks have been withdrawn in the present edition from about half 
of the passages to which they were previously affixed. 

In the last five pages of the preface (pp. xv-xix) Klotz collects 
instanees of syntactical usage which deviate from the classical norm 
and uses them as evidence of haste of composition. Several of the 
instances are now received into the text although they had previously 
been rejected. This is not a case of special pleading, for the ac- 
ceptance of these readings is legitimate in every case. It should, 
nevertheless, be observed that while these so-called vulgarisms may 
be the result of hasty writing, they do not prove that the work was 
not published by Caesar. In the case of those usages which may be 
paralleled from the B. G. they do not even prove hasty writing. 

In the constitution of the text Klotz has judiciously followed 
Fabre in a majority of the passages where he has decided to deviate 
from his earlier judgment. I have noted about ninety changes from 
the text of the previous edition, and in some sixty of these instances 
the new text agrees with that of Fabre. This represents a higher 
degree of conservatism, for thirty of these changes involve a return 
to the authority of the manuscripts. Few call for any particular 
comment, but the acceptance of Constans’ emendation at III, 32, 6 
is hardly likely to meet with general approval. It is highly question- 
able whether ut ii sortem fecerant can mean “inasmuch as they had 
amassed capital.” There is no contrast here between capital and 
interest, as there regularly is where sors has this technical sense. At 
III, 24, 2 Klotz prints ut ¢ veterani in portum, but according to 
Fabre the manuscripts do not read ut. The men in question have 
just been described as milites delecti, and there is no reason why they 
should not be referred to as veterani. 

A number of changes are purely orthographical. Single 7 is now 
properly preferred to double i in the genitive and locative singular 
of second declension nouns whose stems end in i, but Dyrrachii 
remains at III, 26, 2 although Brundisi is now read at III, 24, 2 and 
87, 3. Similarly Antoni is read at III, 10, 5 and 34, 1 but Antonii 
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at 67, 5 without citation of authority in any of the three cases. The 
knotty problems of orthography are not satisfactorily solved. Klotz 
seems for the most part to prefer to standardize spelling although 
he does not make any general statement to that effect in the preface 
nor report manuscript authority in most cases. For example, im- 
petus is usually read, but at III, 84, 4 inpetum appears. More dis- 
turbing are acie dative at III, 89, 3 followed by aciei dative at 89, 5; 
Achillam III, 109, 3 followed by Achillan 109, 5; animum adverte- 
runt at I, 80, 3 and animum adversa at 80, 4, but animadverso at 
81,3. The restoration of the archetype is one goal, and standardiza- 
tion of orthography is another. A compromise is possible, but the 
reader should be apprised of the procedure adopted. Klotz appears 
to aim at a restoration of orthography acceptable for Caesar and 
Caesar’s period, but it is hardly credible that Caesar, the author of 
the De Analogia, would, even in haste, vary his spelling of the com- 
monest words within the space of a few lines of text. The restora- 
tion of se aecum from the reading secum at III, 73, 5 seems a mis- 
application of ingenuity when aequus is the spelling adopted every- 
where else. The same might be said of votaretur for notaretur at 
I, 7, 2 in the face of vetuit at I, 41, 4 and ITI, 75, 1. 

The punctuation of the text has also been thoroughly revised. All 
subordinate clauses and all items in series are now set off by commas. 
I have noted only one instance of emendatory punctuation. At 
III, 18, 4f. reductus existimabor.’ bello perfecto ab tis Caesar haec 
facta cognovit qui sermoni interfuerunt is changed to reductus ex- 
istimabor bello perfecto.’ ab iis, ete. This change removes a refer- 
ence to facts learned after the war although the earlier reading 
appears to be supported by other references to facts learned after 
the war (III, 57, 5 and 60, 4). As part of Pompey’s speech the 
words bello perfecto do not seem appropriate since what he is con- 
sidering is not a conclusion of the war but a negotiated cessation of 
hostilities. 

Two changes in Roman numerals appear to be typographical 
errors. At II, 18, 4 for CCXXX read CLXXX and at I, 30, 2 for 
IIII read III. A similar error has been carried over from the 
earlier edition. At III, 112, 2 Caesar briefly describes the Hepta- 
stadion, the mole which connected the Pharos with the city of Alex- 
andria, and incidentally states its length in passus. In all other 
critical editions the numeral is DCCCC whereas Klotz gives DCCC 
without comment. Probably all that Caesar meant to say was that 
the length was slightly less than a mile (mille passus). Actually on 
the basis of Pliny’s equivalence of 155 passus to a stade (N. H., II, 
23, 21) the Heptastadion should have been just a little over a mile 
(mille passus) in length, and that is the distance Ammianus Marcel- 
linus gives as separating the Pharos from the city (XXII, 16, 10). 
I make this point because Klotz’ text has been so widely used as to 
leave traces of its influence. For example, A. G. Peskett, in his Loeb 
edition, prints DCCC but translates “nine hundred,” and P. Grain- 
dor (La guerre d’Alexandrie [Cairo, 1931], p. 47, n. 4) quotes 
Caesar to the effect that the length was 800 passus. So also at 
I, 38, 4 both of Klotz’ editions have omitted the word loci between 
ipsius and opportunitatem. 
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A few other passages where no change has been made seem to 
call for some comment. At III, 95, 3 industriose is read with o in 
preference to the industrie of 8. This is the only instance of the 
word in the B.C. but in B.G., VII, 60, 1 industrie is read without 
variant. Klotz still insists on emending M. Acilio to M’. Acilio (III, 
15, 6) and Caninus to M’. Acilius Caninus (III, 39, 1) in spite of 
Fabre’s note on the latter passage citing inseriptional evidence for 
the combination M. Acilius Caninus. 

Most editors have felt it necessary to emend latorum audacia 
(I, 5, 3) because of the peculiar independent use of the noun lator. 
Klotz here reads paucorum and a large number of less probable 
emendations are recorded in the appendix to Meusel’s Lexicon. 
DuPontet retained latorum as does also Fabre, but without defending 
it. Gronovius did attempt to defend the reading by punctuating 
(latorum audacia!), but of such an interpretation one can only 
observe that we are trying to read Caesar and not Florus. I believe 
that an adequate parallel is to be found in Cicero’s Pro Sestio, 36, 77 
where we read improbitate latoris. 

In the comment on illi <re> deliberata respondent (I, 10, 2) the 
addition is attributed to Gruter whereas, according to Meusel, it 
should be attributed to Manutius, as in the earlier edition, and illi 
deliberata <re> respondent is due to Gruter. B.G., IV, 9, 1 re de- 
liberata . . . reversuros is cited in support of the reading adopted, 
but B.G., VI, 12, 5 imperfecta re redierit might also be cited in 
support of Gruter’s emendation, which would also seem to be more 
probable palaeographically. 

Of recent critical comment on the B.C. one suggestion would have 
appeared too late to be considered by Klotz. E. Frankel suggests 
(J. R.S., XXXIX [1949], p. 152) that the words quo praeter sacer- 
dotes adire fas non est—quae Graeci adyta appellant—should be 
deleted as a gloss, perhaps from Servius, Aen., II, 115. 

In final judgment of this edition it may be repeated that it is a 
careful and craftsmanlike piece of work, a distinct improvement over 
its predecessor. In its new format it is a welcome addition to the 
post-war Teubner series. Since it is in one volume, it is much more 
convenient to use than the two volume Budé edition. On intrinsic 
merit, however, the present reviewer feels that the Budé edition still 
has distinct superiority as a critical text in addition to its copious 
introduction, translation, explanatory see chronological table, and 
extensive biographical index. 

Luoyp W. Daty. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





Moses Hapas, editor and translator. Aristeas to Philocrates (Letter 
of Aristeas). New York, Harper and Brothers, for The Dropsie 
College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 1951. Pp. vii + 233. 
$4.00. 


The enthusiastic acclaim which greeted the inception of this 
ambitious series, Jewish Apocryphal Literature, which Dropsie 
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College is publishing under the editorship of the eminent talmudist, 
Solomon Zeitlin, will surely not be lessened by the appearance of this 
volume, prepared by the secretary of the editorial board, Moses 
Hadas of Columbia. In accord with the general policy for the series, 
the critical text of the document (in this case Greek) is printed on 
the left-hand page with a fresh English translation on the right. 
At the bottom of these page spreads is a running commentary on 
matters which appear of especial consequence to the translator. In 
addition there is a full-dress critical introduction—in this volume 
it runs to ninety pages. The Greek text which is printed is that 
of H. St. J. Thackeray, which appeared as an appendix to H. B. 
Swete’s Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge, 
1902). Oceasional significant variants and emendations to this text 
are printed at the bottom of each Greek page. The reader will find 
in the introduction and commentary an almost exhaustive survey and 
evaluation of the earlier work on this document which has aroused 
fully as much interest as it actually deserves. 

The tone of the whole volume is scholarly in the best sense of 
that abused word. While the reader may not accept every conclusion 
of Dr. Hadas, he will most certainly be impressed by the uniformly 
sane and judicious appraisal, the exemplary sobriety and restraint 
with regard to matters often highlighted to an unwarranted promi- 
nence, and the readable quality of the translation. While no trans- 
lator can ever hope to produce a translation which will duplicate in 
every detail what each reviewer would have made (or thinks that he 
would), the present translation, so far as I have checked it, appears 
not only accurate in high degree but free from the awkwardness 
which is so often a part of works clawed over into English. In 
conclusion, both the author and the sponsors may well be proud 
of this contribution to scholarship which should remain useful for 
many years. 

The nature of Aristeas to Philocrates is too well known to require 
more than the briefest summary. In brief, it purports to be the 
report which Aristeas, a courtier at Alexandria in the days of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, writes to his brother Philocrates regarding 
the recent translation of the Pentateuch from Hebrew into Greek. 
As his story runs, Demetrius of Phalerum, the king’s librarian, draws 
the king’s attention to the serious lack in the growing library. 
Ptolemy promptly accepts the suggestion to remedy it. At the 
behest of Aristeas he frees all Jewish slaves in his domain, as a 
proof of his great-hearted nature, and then sends Aristeas and 
Andreas to Eleazar, the Jewish high priest in Jerusalem, with a 
letter requesting the latter to send him a copy of the law, together 
with seventy-two competent scholars to translate it. The two messen- 
gers, laden with munificent gifts (described in the fullest detail), 
arrive in Jerusalem, see the sights of this utopia land, and return 
with the desired rolls and translators. Then follows a protracted 
period of banqueting in which all seventy-two translators prove their 
competence (and piety) by brilliant ex tempore answers to the king’s 
studied questions in the best approved style of Greek symposia. At 
the conclusion of this period they are taken by Demetrius to the 
island of Pharos where the translation is made in the course of 
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seventy-two days. It is read to the Jewish people and subsequently 
to Ptolemy, and arouses universal approval. 

In his introduction Hadas considers the various problems entailed. 
More than half the space is not improperly devoted to the question 
of the date of this writing. In consequence of a most meticulous 
examination of all the possible evidence he concludes that it was 
probably about 130 B.C. by a nameless Alexandrian Jew who was 
hellenized in all save religion, for the purpose of raising the credit 
of the local Jewish community. With this general conclusion there 
can be no intelligent difference of opinion. So far as the date 
suggested is concerned, I am less confident; apparently Hadas is 
led to it because of what seems to him a probable connection with 
the writings of Ben Sirach and his notion about the special concern 
which Aristeas had had. Since these are obviously very important in 
Hadas’ eyes, they may be briefly considered. 

That the purpose of the book was to “raise the credit of the 
Jewish community ” ean scarcely be questioned. That it was written 
by a Jew, not a gentile, and many years after the translation of the 
law into Greek, is also beyond intelligent question. But Hadas is 
convinced that while this was the case, nonetheless the author 
addressed himself primarily to the Jewish community, in part “to 
raise the credit of the Jewish community and its doctrines, in its 
own sight and perhaps in the sight of the non-Jewish community ” 
(italics mine); in part to approve to said Jewish readers a new 
revision of the older Greek translation which had not proved satis- 
factory. 

With regard to both of these points I am far from convinced. 
Hadas obviously feels that the lapse of a hundred years between the 
appearance of a translation into Greek of the Pentateuch and this 
imaginative chronicle of its occasion is not to be explained without 
other factors. Thus he argues that the well-known word of the 
prologue of Ben Sirach (“ For things originally spoken in Hebrew 
have not the same force when they are translated into another 
tongue ...’’) evidences a dissatisfaction with the existing translation 
and that it had acted as a spur to the production of a more satis- 
factory revision. Our writing, while purporting to tell of the original 
translation, is really an attempt to sell to Alexandrian Jewry the 
new and authoritative text. This view, which is substantially that 
of P. Kahle, appears to me most uncertain. At any rate, if accepted, 
it makes Hadas’ date (130 B.C.) very early as the aftermath of a 
translation prompted by Ben Sirach (132 B.C.). Kahle had much 
more naturally favored a date nearly a half century later. 

The other suggestion, namely, that the writer was directing his 
book to Jewish readers to heighten their self-esteem appears to me 
dubious. Hadas cites with approval an article by A. Tcherikover in 
which the latter had protested against the usual view (as he styles it, 
the “ cliché repeated by virtually all scholars”) that the Alexandrian 
Jewish literature was addressed to non-Jewish readers and was 
apologetic in nature. I can see nothing in this writing which supports 
the rival hypothesis. The so-called “ cliché” appears to me entirely 
reasonable despite the fact that “virtually all scholars” support 
it. Rather it would appear to me probable that the real purpose of 
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the writer was to make an apologia for Judaism—its doctrines, 
practices, and scriptures—and that there is no scintilla of evidence 
for the assumed “ revision.” The fact that many years had elapsed 
between the rendering of the law into Greek and the production of 
the present romance appears to me inconsequential. It is by no 
means the central note of the writing; rather it is simply an inter- 
esting yarn which serves as loose connective tissue for this whole 
characteristic attempt of Judaism to put its best foot forward and to 
approve itself in foreign eyes. 

But be that as it may—and it must be insisted that unlike many 
champions Hadas by no means overrides his hobby; his restraint 
here, as throughout the volume, is both reassuring and refreshing— 
the volume is a notable triumph. A wealth of information is made 
available not only for the present writing and its influence in 
subsequent years but with regard to life and practice and literature 
in the years which saw its birth. 

Morton §. ENSLIN. 

Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





JOSEPH Katz. Plotinus’ Search for the Good. New York, King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, 1950. Pp. xii + 106. $2.50. 


When we are born we are all placed in the so-called reality of 
the external world. During our childhood we pass through a stage 
during which we believe this reality to be the only truth: it is the 
stage of naive realism. The very day we begin to doubt this reality 
we also begin to reflect philosophically. The primary difference 
between the various philosophical systems may be said to result 
from the different solutions they offer concerning the problem of 
the nature and value of this reality. Though this problem is most 
important, it is not necessary for a philosopher to discuss it explicitly. 
Plotinus, for instance, is convinced that the right solution was found 
long ago by Plato, whose authority was his guiding principle all 
through his life. To him Plato and absolute truth are almost identical 
and his highest aim was to reintegrate his master’s philosophy. In 
this reinterpretation, however, he made full use of postplatonic 
terminology and frequently underwent Peripatetic, Stoic, and even 
Epicurean influence. 

Dr. Katz is right in opening his interesting and concise essay by 
a chapter dealing with the preparations in Greek philosophy and, 
especially, with the postplatonic features in Plotinus: ‘“ With the 
Stoics he regards this life as similar to a play for which man has 
not written the script but in which he may or may not perform his 
assigned role well. Epicurean consolations concerning the nothing- 
ness of death are his also” (p. 5). But while he as a Platonist 
never criticizes Plato, he is always aware of the gap between the 
postplatonic schools and himself. He is shocked by the hedonism of 
the Epicureans and by their maintaining that the world is governed 
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by chance. He combats the materialism of the Stoics and their notion 
of Pronoia. The Stoies are forced to dissimulate the evil in their 
deified world; in Plotinus’ view the soul is always allowed to avoid 
the evil of the here below by returning into the transcendent realm. 

Katz shows these and other similar or differing trends in Plotinus 
and the postplatonie philosophers in a way that is similar to A. H. 
Armstrong’s in his book The Architecture of the Intelligible Universe 
in the Philosophy of Plotinus (Cambridge, 1940). (Katz seems to 
be ignorant of this important essay.) The main purpose, however, 
of the author is neither to contribute to the history of Greek philos- 
ophy nor to describe once more Plotinus’ system, but to try to detect 
the philosopher’s motives. According to him Plotinus’ “ flight to the 
Alone” is a flight from the necessities of social life, an assertion 
which holds good with Plato but can scarcely be said of a man who 
is absolutely disinterested in politics. I share the author’s view that 
“it is rather the extinction of man which constitutes the apex of 
ascent,” but I deny his statement that “it is in no sense the achieve- 
ment of its (the soul’s) human essence that he (Plotinus) has in 
mind” (p. 48). To Plotinus, on the highest level, the achievement 
of man and the extinction of man coincide. 

Katz lacks a sense for Plotinus’ paradoxical statements, otherwise 
he would not call him “ not consistent” (p. 35), “somewhat unfair ” 
(p. 70), nor would he speak of “ falsely conceived analogies ” (p. 38), 
“unsatisfactory solution” (p. 50), nor blame what he calls his 
“devices ” (pp. 38, 51, 68). To Plotinus all realities (not only the 
soul, as the author asserts, p. 50) have two aspects, which Emile 
Bréhier, La philosophie de Plotin (Paris, 1928; another book passed 
over by Katz), calls “le probléme religieux, celui de la destinée de 
Vame, le moyen de la restaurer dans son état primitif, et le probléme 
philosophique, celui de la structure et de l’explication rationnelle 
de la réalité” (p. 23). The philosophical view claims to separate 
the levels of reality, the religious view to bind them. Therefore 
there is no reason to be surprised that to Plotinus “ the productive- 
ness of intelligible being and the One is compatible with immobility ” 
(p. 38). The quaestio vexata of Plotinus’ system is this: Why 
didn’t the One remain in its loneliness? Why did the manifold come 
into existence? Greek philosophers since Parmenides had been 
haunted by this question. Of course, even Plotinus, being unable to 
answer by arguments, introduces metaphor as the only possibility 
of solving the riddle. To censure him for resorting to metaphor, as 
Katz seems to do (p. 38), would be the same as blaming him for 
being unable to draw a picture of the One. 


Hans-Rupotr ScHWYZER. 
ZiinicH (SwiTZERLAND). 
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JULIEN REINACH. Gaius, Institutes. Texte établi et traduit. Paris, 
Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1950. Pp. xxiv + 194. 
(Budé.) 


Reinach? has produced a revised edition of the Institutes with a 
French translation (conveniently printed on the left-hand page, 
opposite the corresponding Latin text which is printed on the right- 
hand page) and an introduction giving brief information on the 
personality of Gaius, the character of his work, the history of its 
discovery and editions, and the principles followed by the present 
editor in establishing the text. 

As regards the historical questions of the identity of Gaius and 
the nature of the little handbook known as his Institutes, Reinach 
has adopted two theories proposed by scholars of the past century: 
With Mommsen? he believes in Gaius’ eastern homeland. The 
book he considers, slightly modifying a hypothesis advanced in 1869 
by H. Dernburg,? as the published record of lectures delivered by 
Gaius in the years 160-162, each commentarius representing the 
course of one semester.t The first of these assumptions, as is well 
known, is looked upon by most Romanists with a great deal of 
skepticism, and Reinach’s arguments can hardly be deemed con- 
vineing; > it is nevertheless, in my opinion, worth serious considera- 
tion.6 The second assumption is highly doubtful in the light of the 
results of recent investigations, which, to be sure, were not yet avail- 
able to Reinach. It will have to be entirely discarded, if the present 
reviewer is correct in suggesting that the Institutes as known to us 
was not composed by Gaius at all but a mere arrangement, which 
was made in the third century A. D. and was both an abridgment and 
an enlargement, through the incorporation of marginal glosses, of 
the Gaian original (another, somewhat later, and probably better 


1 Three reviews have so far become known to me: A. Berger in Lato- 
mus, X (1951), pp. 333-8; M. David and H. L. W. Nelson in Tijdschr. 
voor Rechtsgeschiedenis, XIX (1951), pp. 336-45; S. Solazzi in Jura, 
III (1952), pp. 341-7. 

2 Jahrb. des Gemeinen Rechts, III (1859), pp. 1 ff. (Jur. Schriften, 
II, pp. 26 ff.). 

8“ Die Institutionen des Gaius, ein Collegheft aus dem Jahre 161 
n.C.” in Festschrift fiir Wachter (Halle, 1869), pp. 55 ff. 

4 Reinach infers the exact date of 160-162 from the fact that II, 15la 
mentions imperator Antoninus, while II, 195 speaks of divus Antoninus; 
he concludes (as had been done before him) that this reflects lectures 
given before and after March 7, 161, the day of the death of Antoninus 
Pius (p. ix). II, 195, however, is no reliable witness, because the 
authenticity of the final part of this paragraph (sed hodie rell.) is 
extremely doubtful, as was first demonstrated by F. Kniep, Der Rechts- 
gelehrte Gaius (Jena, 1910), pp. 3f., and has since been held by many 
scholars; cf. F. Schulz, History of Roman Legal Science (Oxford, 1946), 
p. 164, n. 1, with further literature listed, also H. Appleton, Rev. Histor. 
de Droit, 1929, p. 218. The reasons for questioning the authenticity of 
the passage are too strong to be brushed aside summarily, as does 
Reinach. 

5 Cf. David and Nelson, op. cit., pp. 344 f. 
* See n. 68 of my paper to be cited in the following note. 
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arrangement of the same original being the Res Cottidianae).? But 
even if this view should be rejected as too radical, the fact remains 
that what we have is the outcome of a textual development which 
had continued into the third century, rather than a copy of Gaius’ 
own publication.® 

From the standpoint of the task which Reinach set for himself 
primarily, i.e. that of editing the text as it stands, these matters, 
it is true, are of minor importance. From his premise that the 
commentarii in their present form should be unqualifiedly attributed 
to Gaius himself, Reinach has acted wisely in not indulging in an 
exaggerated purism, such as has induced several critics to over- 
simplify the textual problem by aiming at a clear-cut separation of a 
supposedly classical text from what is held to be postelassical 
glosses.2 It is nevertheless to be regretted that Reinach was not 
yet able to utilize Wieacker’s forementioned paper, as well as other 
inquiries by the same author and by A. R. Bellinger.t° Like all his 
predecessors, Reinach bases his text exclusively on the authority of 
the palimpsest of Verona,!! with the sole exception of those few 
passages which occur in the more recently discovered fragments 
from Egypt.!2 The considerable amount of textual materials con- 
tained in the Mosaicarum et Romanarum Legum Collatio (16, 2) 
and in Justinian’s Institutes and Digest, as well as in such secondary 
sourees as the so-called Tituli ex Corpore Ulpiani, the Visigoth 
Epitome, and Theophilus’ paraphrasis, he uses only as aids in pro- 
posing conjectures for the restoration of passages which are corrupt 
or illegible in the palimpsest. The studies just cited, however, have 
established that versions preserved in those sources represent inde- 
pendent transmissions, which can all be traced back to the recensio of 
the third century,!® and which are of a value equal and sometimes 
even superior to that of the Veronensis.1t The hope may be ex- 
pressed that Reinach will pay due attention to these investigations, if 
and when a second edition of his work will have to be prepared. 

The deplorable condition of the Veronese manuscript, which for 
by far the greater part of the Institutes is the only authority avail- 


7See my paper: “ Zur Geschichte des Gaiustextes” in St. Arangio- 
Ruiz (Naples, 1952), IV, pp. 171-96. 

8 Cf. F. Wieacker, “ Vorbedingungen einer kritischen Gaiusausgabe ” 
in Atti del Congresso Internazionale di Diritto Romano e di Storia del 
Diritto, Verona, 27-28-29 Settembre 1948 (Milan, 1951), I, pp. 53-74, 
especially pp. 61, 74. 

®*The chief critics are listed by Schulz, op. cit., p. 161, n. 8. For 
anticritical remarks see Schulz, pp. 161 f., also Wieacker, op. cit., p. 58, 
Festschr. F. Schulz (see the following note), II, p. 142. 

10 Wieacker, “‘Ostrémische Gaiusexemplare” in Festschrift Fritz 
Schulz (Weimar, 1951), II, pp. 101-44; Bellinger, “The Text of Gaius’ 
hai and Justinian’s Corpus” in A.J.P., LXX (1949), pp. 394- 

03. 

11 As rendered in G. Studemund’s Gai Institutionum Commentarii 
Quattuor. Codicis Veronensis Apographum (1874). 

12 P, Oxy., XVII, 2103; P.8.7., XI, 1182. 

“ue Atti Verona, I, pp. 59, 61; Festschr. F, Schulz, II, pp. 

**See Wieacker, Festschr. F. Schulz, II, pp. 131f.; also Bellinger, 
op. cit., p. 403. 
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able, presents a serious challenge to the philological skill and the 
legal knowledge of an editor. It must be stated that Reinach has 
not always been fortunate in his efforts to improve the reading or 
to restore the text where the manuscript is defective. Berger has 
compiled a rather long list of unsatisfactory conjectures; most, if 
not all, of his criticisms are justified, and the reader may be re- 
ferred to his list.15 One more instance may be added here. The 
formula of liberation in the formulary for the solutio per aes et 
libram (III, 174) is restored by Reinach as follows: ego me recte 
solvo liberoque hoc aere aeneaque libra, Other editors read: me eo 
nomine (or eo nomine me) a te solvo, ete. The latter reading is 
obviously preferable. The words: me recte solvo are out of place; 
for whether or not the solutio was performed correctly could not 
depend on the debtor’s saying that it was so. Eo nomine, on the other 
hand, is a typical phrase of legal Latin and needed here, because the 
debtor had to make it clear that his act referred to the obligation 
described in the preceding sentence of the ritual. Moreover, the 
common reading is supported by eo in P.S.J., XI, 1182, line 130, 
and it actually fits best the letters: conmen '*.cte, which have been 
deciphered in V. Reinach seems to have been prompted by a desire 
to salvage the letters cte; 17 but in order to do so he sacrifices the 
letters nmen. 

Reinach’s handy edition will doubtless prove of value from the 
standpoint of classroom-reading of Gaius in French-speaking coun- 
tries. The specialist, too, will occasionally be interested in his trans- 
lation and in a few comments given in footnotes. As far as the 
establishment of the Latin text is concerned, however, this new edi- 
tion cannot, in the main, be considered an improvement on the 
numerous editions already in existence. References to parallel legal 
sources and a little more diligence in quotations 1* would have been 
desirable. 


Hans Juuius Wo.rFr. 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINZ. 


15 Op. cit., pp. 334 ff. Cf. also David and Nelson, op. cit., pp. 340 ff. 

1¢6Thus Seckel and Kuebler in the Teubner edition. F. de Zulueta, 
J.R.8., XXIV (1934), p. 174; The Institutes of Gaius, I (Oxford, 
1946), p. 210, n. 7: meconmen. cte (similarly, V. Arangio-Ruiz, Bull. 
del’ Ist. di Dir. Rom. “Vittorio Scialoja,’ XLII [1935], p. 606). 


Reinach claims: egonmen. ete. Other recent editions are not available 
to me. 

17Tt is strange that Reinach himself renders the letters as: ete (see 
the preceding note). Or is this a misprint? 

18 Just a few examples: G. Beseler’s Beitrdége zur Kritik der rémi- 
schen Rechtsquellen is cited as Beitrdége zur rémischen Rechtsgeschichte 
(p. XV, n. 2); P.S.I., XI, 1182, commonly called F, becomes F 1182; 
for “ Lawson, SZ.62.109” (p. V, n. 2) read: “Lawson, SZ. 49.209” 
for “Levy (SZ 67.254) ” read “Levy (SZ 54.267) ” (p. 126, right- 
hand, note to III, 174). Fairness, however, requires me to quote the 
following words from Reinach’s introduction (p. XVII): “.. . ce 
travail, qui, du fait de la guerre, de mon éloignement forcé de Paris et 
de ma déportation en Allemagne, a subi de nombreuses vicissitudes. .. .” 
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JEAN ZaFtRopuLO. Anaxagore de Clazoméne: I, Le mythe grec 
traditionnel de Thalés & Platon; II, Théorie et fragments. Paris, 
Société d’Edition “ Les Belles Lettres,” 1948. Pp. 400. 


JEAN ZariropuLo. L’Keole Eléate: Parménide—Zénon—Meélissos. 
Paris, Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1950. Pp. 304. 


These two books present applications of a theory of the nature 
of early Greek philosophy which is set forth in the first part of the 
earlier volume. In this long introductory essay, Zafiropulo maintains 
that many of the characteristics of Greek philosophy can be explained 
only if we assume the existence of a “ traditional myth,” consciously 
preserved as a secret doctrine by an initiated few. This “ myth” has 
its historical origin in the preservation of primitive forms of thought; 
perhaps it is basically little more than an articulation, on a more 
sophisticated level, of primitive animism (p. 223). According to 
the myth as Zafiropulo reconstructs it (pp. 87-98), reality exists on 
two levels, the material and the spiritual: the sensible world and 
the “ world-soul.” Every bit of spirit has the ability to materialize 
itself, and every bit of matter has its spiritual counterpart or soul, 
so that there is a constant interconnexion and interaction of the two 
realms (p. 112). This is more than a doctrine, the author thinks. 
It is a set of assumptions, a framework for the Greeks’ view of life 
which we must grasp in order to comprehend their strange actions 
and attitudes: “si le Gree de l’époque classique nous parait 
aujourd’hui tellement bizarre et incohérent, ¢’est qu’il ne dirigeait 
pas sa vie a l’aide de notre logique et de nos raisonnements ” (p. 24). 
By this strangeness he means principally their attachment to religious 
ways of thought. Of “the Greek,” he says, “ nous le voyons partout 
méler notre surnaturel a ses actes les plus familiers” (p. 18). 

The Pythagoreans are the leaders in preserving and developing this 
tradition, and the exposition centers about them; but all the Greek 
philosophers down to Plato are members of the conspiracy, and in 
some sense or degree members of the Pythagorean sect. This includes 
even the Atomists, but exception is made of the Sophists, who 
introduced a new way of thinking, and share with Aristotle the 
dubious distinction of having started Greek thought on the downward 
path. 

There is much in Zafiropulo’s approach that is suggestive, though 
most of this had already been advanced by other writers. The 
emphasis on Greek philosophy’s primitive background and its con- 
nexion with religion and mythology (as in the works of Cornford, 
Schuhl, and others) helps to explain, for example, the Pythagorean 
acusmata and the omnipresent “ gods” of Thales. But as to Zafiro- 
pulo’s original idea—the “ traditional myth ”—it is in the nature of 
things hard to establish, and his attempts at proof cannot be regarded 
as in any way persuasive. His documentation is very scanty, though 
it may at first appear fuller because of his habit of constant self- 
citation. The use of source materials often seems uncritical. Since 
he assumes that nearly every writer was a member of the “ con- 
Spiracy,” even sources like the plays of Euripides can be used to 
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document statements on Pythagoreanism; and since the traditional 
myth was conservatively maintained, a later writer like Plato can 
be used as evidence of its original form. 

The studies of Anaxagoras and the Eleatics have some independent 
value, if read with caution, though these thinkers are regarded as 
strongly influenced by the traditional myth. It would scarcely be 
profitable to analyze these chapters in detail, but a few points may 
be mentioned. 

In the section on Anaxagoras, Zafiropulo devotes most attention to 
the prebvlems of the structure of matter, though he has chapters on 
cosmogony and living beings. He is probably right in seeing the 
qualities of fragment 4 as basically important—the moist and the dry, 
the warm and the cold, etc. However, he calls these “ opposites ”— 
traditional in Ionian cosmology—Pythagorean, and takes them as a 
link with the traditional myth. What is more, in Anaxagoras’ phrase, 
} ovppiets TavTwV ypnudTov, Tov Te Stepov Kai Tov Enpov, KTA., he takes 
Xp7juara as a technical term, which can be understood in the same 
sense wherever it occurs (though the singular, ypjya, is not a technical 
term and means simply “ thing”). The word ypzjara refers to the 
same kind of entity as the “primary substances” of the Ionians 
and is translated for some reason “ fluides-qualité.” These are conden- 
sations of the universal soul and therefore basically spiritual. The 
“seeds” of Anaxagoras (orépyara) are bits of these substances, 
each bearing a single quality. As might be expected, vows means to 
Zafiropulo not mind but esprit (or fluide-esprit). 

The homoiomeré are rejected as unhistorical because inconsistent 
with Anaxagoras’ acceptance of infinite division; Zafiropulo mis- 
takenly interprets them, along with Aristotle and Lucretius, as 
equivalent to atoms. Anaxagoras seems to have meant that a particle 
of matter may be homoeomerous in that it, and any of its divisions, 
contains all the various qualities in the same ratio. (See G. Vlastos, 
Philos. Rev., LIV [1950], p. 54.) 

In his treatment of Anaxagoras’ terminology, Zafiropulo is guided 
by the two principles that we have the philosopher’s exact words 
and that considering his attachment to the philosophy of the 
traditional myth his expression was doubtless often intentionally 
obscure (p. 350). Thus his language repays careful analysis, and 
one must not be surprised by “ difficulty ” in the interpretation; this 
was part of the author’s plan. In the result, much is arbitrary, in 
spite of Zafiropulo’s wish to avoid this, and because of the special 
meanings assigned to various words, the translation is scarcely 
comprehensible without constant reference to the discussion. 

The second book, on the Eleatics, presents several differences 
from the first. The analysis is perhaps less original, and usually less 
dependent on the “traditional myth” idea. More account is taken 
of the work of other scholars; but the notes are full of inaccurate 
citations. The translation is careful and clear. 

In general, Zafiropulo devotes more attention to logical than to 
metaphysical questions, and this leads to neglect of the denial of 
change which was of central importance in Eleatic thought. Zeno, 
for example, he supposes to be really saying something about 
language rather than trying to prove that motion does not exist. 
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There are many interesting and valuable passages, like the discus- 
sion of the meaning of the second part of Parmenides’ poem, which 
is taken as a serious philosophical effort. It is also interpreted, 
however, as a symbolical representation of the truth for the benefit 
of initiates; here and elsewhere, “animism” introduces some 
confusion. 

Epwin L. Minar, JR. 

DePauw UNIVERSITY. 





Aguius Pasoui. Acta Fratrum Arvalium Quae Post Annum 
MDCCCLXXIV Reperta Sunt. Bologna, Cesare Zuffi, 1950. 
Pp. vii + 174. (Universita degli Studi di Bologna, Facolta di 
Lettere e Filosofia, Studi e Ricerche, VII.) 


This is not an epigraphical book in the usual sense, for the epi- 
graphical texts in these pages are not texts edited by the author, who, 
if I am correct, did not consult the stones afresh, but are the up to 
now known but scattered texts gathered together in one volume. In 
other words, our book is a compilation. Its peculiar make-up will 
be described below. But first, a few introductory reminders of the 
history of the Arval records. 

The first stones recording the ceremonies of the Arval College 
were discovered close to Rome in 1570, but not until 1795 were the 
acta collected and first published, as a group along with other 
inscriptions, by Gaetano Marini (Atti e monumenti de’ fratelli 
Arvali). In 1874, after the excavation during several seasons (1867- 
1871) of the Vigna Cecearelli near the Porta Portuensis, the site 
of the sacred grove and buildings of the priesthood, W. Henzen 
brought out the since then standard text of the Acta (Acta fratrum 
Arvalium quae supersunt), with introduction, text, commentary, 
indexes, and conspectus of the ritual. Its worn leather binding in 
many a university library is today a disintegrating symbol of the 
hey-day of the great founders of Latin Epigraphy. Henzen and 
Ch. Huelsen later published about thirty pages of new fragments 
and emendations in C.J. L. VI, iv, part 2 (nos. 32338-32398), and in 
1933 M. Bang published another supplement in the same volume of 
the Corpus. This last seems not to have been mentioned in our 
book, where, however, supplementary material appearing in the 
Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita and in the Bullettino della Commis- 
sione archeologica del Comune di Roma are listed. “ Quae omnia 
fragmenta,” says the compiler, “ ad Henzeni primarium opus addenda 
erant; id facere nos hic conati sumus.” We have, consequently, a 
single book into which the acta Henzeniana (pub. 1874) and the 
acta post-Henzeniana have been gathered. This is a task which G. B. 
Pighi (see his foreword) had set for himself, but which he could 
not carry out in the difficult time of the last decade. He tells us 
that he turned the task of compilation over to his student, E. Pasoli, 
and recommends the book as a “libellum pro altera Henzeniani 
operis parte,” and asks us not to give over hope that in better times 
a new Corpus of the Acta, with the records in order and with fuller 
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commentary, will be forthcoming. Indeed, since undertaking this 
review, I have been informed, and the reader will be glad to know, 
that the material for a completely new critical and annotated edition 
of the Acta has been gathered together in this country, and we may 
look forward to its eventual publication. 

In this collection Pasoli retains the principal emendations of the 
editors of the scattered post-1874 fragments and has as footnotes 
selected quotations from their comments. Henzen’s commentary has 
received revision and additions, though his arrangement and subject 
headings have been kept. In the case of certain fragments, however, 
the order has been revised, the fragments old and new given numbers 
on the principle of chronological sequence, and in addition, the 
fragments “ aetatis plane incertae ” have been segregated at the end 
and arranged alphabetically by initial letters of the inscriptions. 
Henzen did not number his fragments but made use of marginal 
dates. The dates in Pasoli’s book are in the footnotes. 

There are three main sections to the book, two of them primarily 
textual: Book I, with some modifications, as I shall explain later, 
contains the records of the Arval Brothers found or published after 
Henzen’s classic edition of 1874; Book III, again with some modifica- 
tions, has the Acta of Henzen’s edition. Between the texts of the 
inscriptions in Book I and Book III is Book II: Supplements and 
Additions to Henzen’s Commentary. This last covers roughly some- 
thing like one-fourth of the space taken up by Henzen’s original 
commentary, and it includes brief but useful introductory sections 
summarizing the rites, sections written to take the place of the 
naturally more abundant material in Henzen’s pages. 

And now for some detailed analysis of the construction and ar- 
rangement described in general terms above. While the purpose of 
this book is to present the acta post-Henzeniana (Book I: those Arval 
records not in Henzen’s Acta), there are two sections of text, the 
second being Book III, a reproduction of the text in Henzen’s Acta, 
with some textual revision and some revision of the date, and there- 
fore of the order of the documents. The acta of the college as now 
assembled and published by Pasoli number 1-102; and separately 
(Part IV of Book I), the fragmenta aetatis plane incertae, 1-29. Of 
these the following in Book III (Henzeniana) are likewise listed or 
mentioned along with post-Henzeniana in Book I for comment, par- 
tial quotation for changes, or for the addition of new fragments to 
the acta Henzeniana: 4, 5, 7, 9, 16, 17, 20, 24, 26, 28, 30, 34, 36, 39, 
41, 42, 43, 46, 47, 51, 56, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 69, 75a, 76, 77, 82, 
85, 88, 92, 94; frag. aet. plane incert., no. 26. While the inclusion 
of Book III does not eliminate the necessity of reference to the 
original Henzen, it provides convenient access to the earlier docu- 
ments and will be of help, we repeat, to the scholar needing ready 
reference to the whole body of Arval records. But all of Henzen’s 
original Acta (1874) are not in Book III. For where, as with no. 11, 
Pasoli found it necessary for textual reasons to place in toto among 
the post-Henzeniana (Book I) the rites in Henzen’s original Acta, 
he has omitted this material from Book III. This makes for some 
confusion, and one wonders whether a way could not have been found 
to publish the Henzeniana and the post-Henzeniana together in con- 
secutive order, at the same time distinguishing one from the other. 
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This limitation of the book was fully appreciated by the compiler. 
Our noting of it is therefore intended to help the user of the book 
rather than to complain of what the editor is only too well aware. 

It would be irrelevant and impossible here to attempt any useful 
comment on points of epigraphy. The quickest way to get at changes 
of text, which one naturally expects to find in Book I, will be to 
consult the numbers cited above which occur in both Books of text 
(I and III). A few examples of changes in the text appearing in 
Book III, however, and in the order of the fragments, will warn 
the reader that here too, he must not look for exact reproduction 
of the old acta Henzeniana: text, end of 92 in Book III, pr of 
pr[ona] not in Henzen, p. CCXV, but the letters do appear in 
C.I.L., VI, 32390 and in Not. Scav. (see Pasoli under no. 92 in 
Book I); no. 101, the difficult letters in the first line of this frag- 
ment in Henzen are not reproduced in Pasoli; order, in Henzen, 
Pasoli’s no. 61 (C.I.LZ., V1, 32375) immediately precedes Pasoli’s 
no. 65 (C.I.L., VI, 32378); Pasoli’s no. 62 in H. is just before 
no. 66; likewise in Henzen, Pasoli’s no. 81 follows his no. 72 and a 
couple of very short fragments of uncertain year—to be more spe- 
cific, in Henzen, Pasoli’s no. 72 is at the beginning of the reign 
of M. Aurelius, while in Pasoli it is at the end, coming just before 
the first set of acta under Commodus; again, the very short frag- 
ments of uncertain year just referred to are divided between nos. 
63 (C.I.L., VI, 32377) and 69 (C.I.L., VI, 32380) in Pasoli (on 
p. 37 read Act. Arv., p. elxxiv instead of exlxiv). 

There is no formal bibliography. For bibliography we may look 
in two places: first, the Index Fragmentorum Omnium. This is brief 
and its reference is textual. It is contained in the list of fragments 
(the only place where all of the inscriptions are listed consecutively ) 
given on pp. 4-7. It is to be supplemented with further material 
in the commentary on each text, where the bibliographical references 
are of the briefest and for these there is no referable list of abbrevia- 
tions. I find no reference to the later C.J. LZ. pages on the acta in 
Bang’s 1933 edition (VI, iv, nos. 37164-5, fragments found in the 
Forum and outside the Porta Portuensis, and notes on others) 
except for 37164, frag. a, which appears under Pasoli’s no. 94. There 
is no index to match and supplement the Index Nominum and the 
Index Rerum of almost fifty pages in Henzen. For this and for 
other reasons we most assuredly still need Henzen; but at least for 
a superficial perusal it will be easier to read these documents from 
one volume without having to search through the scattered places 
now conveniently listed for us on pp. 4-7. 

Finally, a word on the chronological limits of the acta in this 
compilation as against the limits established in the old and original 
Henzen. In accordance with the dating (proposed by E. Hula, 
Arch.-Epigr. Mitt. Oesterr., 1892) accepted by Pasoli for his frag. 1 
(a frag. not in Henzen’s 1874 volume but published by him in the 
Bull. dell’Inst., 1882), the first document of the college goes back 
beyond the fragment published as the earliest by Henzen, and though 
it is, like Henzen’s first fragment, Augustan, the earliest record is 
then of the period of the recovery of the Parthian standards and a 
few years before the Ludi Saeculares, rather than of the end of 


7 
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Augustus’ life, if the dating accepted here is correct. Henzen placed 
this fragment under Tiberius in the year 28 A.D. At the other 
chronological limit of the records, a line and a half of inscription on 
stones containing records of earlier years and found in 1919, men- 
tions a “ magisterium ” of a certain Rufus in the ninth consulship of 
Diocletian and the eighth of Maximian, but Pasoli has no illusions 
that the rites themselves were inscribed in the usual manner at this 
period—we have merely the mention of the office of magister. The 
year 241 A.D., then, remains the upper limit of the known acta. 
But the work goes on, and we know not what may yet turn up. 
For the discovery of new fragments in the Grotte Vaticane a few 
years ago (A. Ferrua, “ Antichita Christiane: I Fratelli Arvali e i 
loro ‘ Atti’ ” in Civilta Cattolica, XCVII, 1 [1946], pp. 41-9; see also 
Fast. Arch., I [1946], 1837, and, for further material, I, 1838 and 
IV [1949], 3634) is a warning to the scholar interested to add now 
notations of each new find to his copy of Pasoli pending the day 
when a completely new edition of all the acta, freshly edited and well 
provided with photographs, notes, and indexes, appears on the 


shelves of our libraries. 
ALINE ABAECHERLI BOYCE. 


Tue AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 





EstHer V. Hansen. The Attalids of Pergamon. Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell Univ. Press, 1947. Pp. xxxvi + 464. (Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philology, X XIX.) 


Ancient historians have not given the kingdom of Pergamon the 
attention that it deserves. Though not the greatest of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms, nor its dynasty the greatest of the Hellenistic dynasties, 
it remains perennially interesting for its role in the Greek world, in 
the development of Asia Minor, and in the growth of Roman power 
in the East, as well as for its own achievement in administration, 
learning, and art. Yet no Bouché-Leclere has arisen to write its 
history on an adequate scale. The material for such a history is 
seattered through fragmentary and tantalizing literary sources, the 
volumes of the Altertumer von Pergamon and the excavation re- 
ports in the Athenische Mitteilungen. For important aspects of Per- 
gamene development we turn to Rostovtzeff’s Social and Economic 
History of the Hellenistic World. Even the sound and relatively 
full description in Magie’s Roman Rule in Asia Minor (which was 
not yet available to Professor Hansen) is written as an introduction 
to the history of the later period. There exists an enormous periodi- 
cal literature but no recent work of synthesis on Pergamon itself. 
This is the task the author has chosen: “to present within the com- 
pass of a single volume a picture of the Hellenistic city, details of 
which have been the subject of innumerable treatises.” She has 
brought to her task the information gathered in years of patient 
research and good sense in its interpretation, and has produced a 
timely and useful book. In style and originality it is not the history 
of Pergamon we hope for, but the writer of that history will have 
to refer constantly to this work. 
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The first chapter is devoted to a description of the physical setting 
and the early history of Pergamon, the next four to the history of 
the dynasty from the formation of the principality of Philetaerus to 
the end of the kingdom with the death of Attalus III and the forma- 
tion of the province of Asia. A series of chapters then passes in 
review the organization and administrative arrangements of the 
kingdom with due attention to its many disparate components, the 
building activities of the Attalids, the art of Pergamon, Attalid 
patronage of learning, and the cults of Pergamon including that of 
the deified kings. Two appendixes present discussions of the paren- 
tage and date of the birth of Attalus III, and the coin types of the 
Pergamene kingdom. There is a full bibliography at the beginning 
and a good index at the end of the volume. 

The development of the Pergamene kingdom under the various 
members of the dynasty is presented accurately and justly. The 
author’s favorable judgment of Attalus I is likely to commend itself 
(p. 65). It is true that his co-operation with the Aetolians and later 
with the Romans began the process which finally ended in the Roman 
conquest of the East, but in his time such a result could hardly have 
been foreseen. To him the problem of maintaining his dignity and 
independence must have been concerned far more with the aggres- 
sions of Philip V of Macedon and the secret alliance between Philip 
and Antiochus. Again, judgments on EKumenes II (p. 65, and a 
more favorable one on pp. 120f.) have to remain relative. The 
great additions of territory and wealth, the basis of the great days 
of the dynasty, which Eumenes secured by the favor of Rome after 
the defeat of Antiochus at Magnesia did eventually lead toward 
vassalage to Rome. But in 188 Roman interest was most concerned 
with security and stability. Eumenes had given great service, and 
was probably rewarded without any intention to recall or annex his 
territory in the future. Another generation of Roman senators and 
the development of a new attitude toward the empire made the dif- 
ference. The bequest of Attalus III was “a further recognition of 
the practical supremacy of Rome” (p. 140), but the full meaning 
of his action requires reference to the will of Ptolemy of Cyrene and 
to Massinissa’s request for the presence of Scipio Aemilianus when 
the time came for him to make his final dispositions. The author 
omits citation of much of the primary evidence on the wars with 
Philip and Antiochus, which would at times have earried her far 
from Pergamon. I miss a reference to Walbank’s Philip V of 
Macedon (Oxford, 1940). 

The detailed survey of the complex organization of the Attalid 
kingdom is an essential and very useful part of the work. One im- 
portant change now seems necessary. The author accepts the theory 
of Ramsay and Rostovtzeff that the estates of the great temples of 
Asia Minor were to a large extent appropriated and divided among 
colonists by the Hellenistic kings (see p. 167, on Aezani). In 1939 
Jones expressed doubt because there remained so little evidence of 
originally large temple estates in western Asia Minor, and Aezani 
appeared to furnish the only reasonably sure example (The Greek 
City, pp. 309 f., note 58; ef. Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 
p. 385, note 20), an example also of expropriation by the Seleucid 
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kings. An inscription found at Aezani by Iacopi in 1937 (Bull. d. 
Museo d. Impero Romano, IX [1938], pp. 44-9, published 1939) 
reveals that the evidence from Aezani does not refer to the Seleucid 
kings at all, and that the kings in question, Attalus I and Prusias I, 
far from expropriating the land of the temple, made gifts of land 
to the temple and the town (see Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, 
II, pp. 1017 f., note 64). 

The chapters on the buildings and the art of the Attalid kingdom 
are a mine of information, carefully arranged and described, yet 
some plans and photographs would have saved many pages of de- 
scription and given the readers a more immediate impression of the 
material. The work is not free from minor errors of various kinds. 
On page 19, note 22, SEG. III 680 should be IV 680, and on page 20 
for Jiing-Dag, read Jiind-Dag. On page 171 Calliupolis surely 
means Callipolis, and on page 191 Apollo’s cognomen was Tarsenus 
rather than Tarsenius. References to CIA. should be replaced by 
1.G.2, and CIG., when possible, by more recent collections, e.g. on 
page 95, note 78, by I.G.R.P., III, 72. I doubt if the Attalids pos- 
sessed a land corridor to Telmessus (p. 89) or to Tieium (p. 95; 
see now Magie, op. cit., II, pp. 758-64, note 56), and on page 89, 
note 49, in the discussion of the eastern boundary of the Pergamene 
kingdom after 188 Holleaux’s article on Livy, XXXVIII, 38, 4 
(R. E. G., XLIV [1931], pp. 304 ff.) should have been mentioned. 

These are points of lesser importance. Professor Hansen has 
given us a useful and valuable work on a subject that demanded 
such a synthesis. 


T. Ropert S. BrouGHTon. 
Bryn Mawr Cou.eGe. 





Witti1am Bett Dinsmoor. The Architecture of Ancient Greece: An 
Account of its Historic Development. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition based on the first part of The Architecture of Greece 
and Rome by William J. Anderson and R. Phené Spiers. London, 
B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1950. Pp. xxiv + 424; 250 illus. 30s. 


This latest edition of the Architecture of Ancient Greece by 
Professor Dinsmoor starts with a very complete listing of the early 
publications on Greece. The seven chapters that follow cover every 
period of Greek architecture from the Aegean Age in Chapter I 
through the Roman phase in Chapter VII. The rest of the book 
contains the necessary maps, tables of measurements, and up-to-date 
bibliography, a glossary of architectural terms, and a very useful 
index. The latter is broken into three sections, dealing separately 
with places, persons, and subjects. 

This edition is probably the last that will be published in just this 
form. Originally it was conceived by Anderson and Spiers as a 
textbook for students of architecture, and served also as a reference 
book for the eclectic designer. 
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Now, however, the student of architecture no longer makes a 
detailed study of the monuments of any historical period and the 
designer is primarily interested in designing in terms of modern 
living with modern materials, many of which were completely 
unknown to the ancients. Furthermore, the teacher of architecture is 
now primarily interested in determining the social and economic 
climate that furnished the motivation for the architecture of any 
pericd and a minute description of each and every building is of only 
limited usefulness. Dinsmoor has satisfied the new requirements to 
some extent in his discussion of the origins of many of the archi- 
tectural and structural forms. I liked particularly the way he 
brought out the standardization tendency of the Greeks on pp. 106-7, 
treating it very much as one would the modern techniques. The 
explanation on p. 123 of the development of the Ionic cities as the 
desire for display on the part of the tyrants also satisfies this new 
approach. 

The treatment of the Minoan Palace is very complete. It might be 
worth the efforts of a botanist to attempt to determine whether the 
inverted position of the column has a botanical background. Did 
the inversion inhibit rot or was the spreading lower part of the 
trunk and the base of the root system structurally advantageous 
and perhaps the origin of the Dorie capital? 

In Chapter One on p. 28 the author starts the first of a long 
series of minute descriptions of buildings with no illustrative material 
whatsoever. I realize that it is impossible to furnish drawings for 
everything, but I do wonder how many non-architects are capable 
of visualizing tombs or temples without some such assistance. Might 
it not be better to cover fewer buildings with more diagrams? 

The simple suggestion might be added to the explanation on p. 63 
on the origin of the Ionic order that several flat stones, used originally 
to insulate the wooden column or post from the damp soil, gradually 
evolved into the Attic base. 

Dinsmoor’s great knowledge and experience is most noticeable 
when he differentiates between the correct and incorrect restorations 
of buildings. It is rather hard on those of us who have been misled, 
or, even worse, have been guilty of misleading our students in the 
past. He ineludes in a footnote a warning against the modern 
attempts to explain the derivation of the plan of the Parthenon. 
Perhaps this was not the place, but we cannot help but wish that he 
had gone into the subject more fully, thereby discouraging such 
futile essays. 

The coverage of the architecture of the theater is most complete 
in every period. One wonders whether this is the author’s hobby. 
He includes some very interesting material on the influence of the 
type of drama on the stage structure. 

It is unfortunate that more material is not available on domestic 
architecture and city planning. It would have made a more balanced 
publication if the homes as well as the places of worship and amuse- 
ment could have been described. May we hope that the classical 
archaeologist of the future will have a broader approach to his task. 

The discussion of the mausoleum at Halicarnassus starting on 
p. 257 should put an end to any remaining doubts as to the restora- 
tion. The evidence is concisely stated. and the conclusions well 
presented by restorations. 
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The author does not neglect the Hellenistic and Roman periods, 
but includes an excellent discussion of the political influence on 
architecture in this period in Chapter VII. His account of the 
competition between the various orders leading to the decline of the 
Doric and the supremacy of the Corinthian makes good reading. 
He includes an interesting account of Hermogenes’ codification of 
the Ionic. 

I found myself in sharp disagreement with the author over the 
very last paragraph of the text. To my mind the Greek Revival 
was not a vital contribution to modern architecture but was the 
beginning of a movement that postponed its development for a 
century. Architects like Ledoux, practicing late in the 18th and 
early in the 19th century, were interested in materials and archi- 
tectural forms that owed no allegiance to any period. But they were 
very much in the minority, and the Greek Revival was the first of a 
long series of revivals that saw everything from ancient Egypt 
through the Middle Ages copied with little understanding or appre- 
ciation of the culture that gave the world these monuments in their 
original form. Dinsmoor looks at architecture with the somewhat 
prejudiced eye of an archaeologist. That viewpoint makes this 
volume of great value to the classicist and antiquarian, since he is 
one of the few men living with the training and field experience to 
speak with authority on all the phases of classical architecture. 


A. Henry DETWEILER. 
CoLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 





ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. Egypt and the Roman Empire. Ann 
Arbor, Univ. of Michigan Press, 1951. Pp. vii+ 183. $3.50. 
(The Jerome Lectures, Second Series.) 


The uninitiated reader will find it difficult to make his way through 
this little but essentially technical book; the initiated will find it 
difficult to accept some of the principal conclusions presented. 

The second series of Jerome Lectures was delivered by Professor 
Johnson in 1947 at the University of Michigan and the following 
year at the American Academy in Rome. The collective title under 
which they are now published is too broad, seeming to promise a 
history of Egypt under Roman rule. The subjects actually treated 
in the successive lectures are: I. Fiduciary Currency and Its Regu- 
lation; II. Inflation; III. Land Tenure; IV. Serfdom in Byzantine 
Egypt; V. Taxation in Byzantine Egypt;: VI. The Administration 
of [Byzantine] Egypt. In the presentation of the material there 
is a chronic repetition of statements already made, which, though 
conceivably undistracting or even helpful in the oral presentation, 
were a constant irritant to this reader at least. 

The views presented in these lectures are in keeping with (and 
in part repetitions of ) those contained in Professor Johnson’s recent 
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works, especially his and L. C. West’s Byzantine Egypt: Economic 
Studies (Princeton, 1949). Here again we are offered the general 
conclusion, diametrically opposed to the commonly accepted view, 
that Byzantine Egypt, secure in its splendid isolation from the ills 
that beset the rest of the Empire, presented a picture of unpre- 
cedented prosperity, well-being, and efficient administration. And 
once again, it seems to me, we must reject this thesis as the product 
of special pleading (cf. especially pp. 123-31, and note the con- 
tradictions therein). Indeed the overall impression left by the book 
is that of a series of conjectures, inferences, and assumptions from 
lacunose and inconclusive data. 

On the positive side may be noted that the book offers good sum- 
maries of the facts available for many of the problems treated, if 
one is careful to separate fact from interpretation and to reserve 
judgment on the latter. Pp. 75 ff., for example, give a brief account 
of the changes in the forms of land tenure in Byzantine Egypt. (But 
one of the leading characteristies—transfer of all categories of land 
to private ownership—is only noted; the reasons therefor remain 
unexplored.) Pp. 82 ff. are devoted to the attempts by the emperors 
of the fourth and fifth centuries to combat the spread of the patron- 
age system and its twin concomitants, large estates and serfdom. 
Professor Johnson, attempting here too to reverse the communis 
opinio, postulates success for the imperial legislation; but it is at 
least as easy to postulate failure (ef. especially p. 105). 

Convineed that the emperors succeeded in checking the patro- 
cinitum movement and observing the prominence and importance of 
the village unit in Byzantine Egypt, Professor Johnson tends to 
ignore or underestimate evidence on the development of patronage 
and large estates which he himself cites. A single example must 
suffice here. He quotes a letter sent by the villagers of Euhemeria 
some time in the fourth century, and concludes from it that “al- 
though the letter is addressed to Nechos as patron, the dignified tone 
of the communication is clearly not that which one might expect 
from a serf to his lord. The relationship of the Euhemerians to 
Nechos is certainly not serfdom” (pp. 94-5). But even if this is 
true of the Euhemerians, their letter contains evidence of more 
general import which Professor Johnson disregards. “ Never in 
your father’s lifetime nor in yours,” write the villagers, “have we 
surrendered our persons to you. Since we do what is required of us 
annually, we yield ourselves to no one.” The implication is, clearly, 
that peasants who could not meet their annual taxes and other 
obligations did commonly surrender themselves (and their land) 
to the protective custody of patrons. And this would appear to be, 
as has long been held, the way in which serfdom and large estates 
developed in Byzantine Egypt. 

NapuTati Lewis. 


BrooKLyN COLLEGE. 
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Davip M. Rozinson. Excavations at Olynthus, Part XIII: Vases 
found in 1934 and 1938. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1950. Pp. xix+463; frontispiece; 267 pls. $25.00. 


This volume is one of the latest in the series on Olynthus and con- 
cludes the publication of vases begun in part V. The vases found in 
1934 and 1938 are of the same quality as those found in the earlier 
campaigns; they are not an interesting lot and their presentation 
leaves much to be desired. Over eleven hundred items are described 
and almost all illustrated, nearly as many as in the earlier volume. As 
will be seen from the outline of classification (pp. 437 ff.), the ar- 
rangement of pottery is highly arbitrary and somewhat inconvenient. 
Mixed in with the Olynthus finds are certain vases from Mecyberna, 
and several other plates (24, 25, 26, 29, and 46) illustrate vases not 
connected with Olynthus, except, as is claimed, through their sub- 
jects. It seems that no attempt has been made to sort the fragments, 
most of which appear lumped together under the convenient heading 
“miscellaneous fragments.” The author tells us that during the war 
some sherds were mixed up and a few ecards and records lost. This, 
of course, has increased the burden of the task, but for a final publi- 
cation an extra effort might have made the volume more attractive 
and usable. As important and easy a distinction as that between the 
bell-krater and the calyx-krater has for the most part been ignored. 

The plates have, on the whole, reproduced well, but the lay-out 
is astonishingly poor. No serious attempt has been made to poise the 
fragments properly, even when the horizontals and verticals should 
have made that task relatively simple. Several other fragments 
appear upside down. 

The catalogue of vases proper is preceded by a long introduction 
which sums up the history of the excavation, the importance of vases 
in general and Olynthian ones in particular. The critics of previous 
volumes on Olynthus are rebuked, and favorable reviews are quoted 
at some length. The descriptions proper are full and are prefaced 
with attractive headings in which each shape is discussed. Of these 
smaller introductions, the essay on fish-plates will prove to be par- 
ticularly valuable. In the catalogue the author raises a good many 
points that invite comments and corrections. I append a few. 

No. 15. This vase belongs to a class of late Attic black figure that 
has nothing to do with the Antimenes Painter. The ornament under 
the handles is not “an elaborate palmette and vine motif,’ but the 
customary palmette and lotus configuration in its late, debased form. 
No. 17. The reference to Haspels is out of place. On the group, see 
Beazley, Some Attic Vases in the Cyprus Museum, pp. 22-3. 

No. 17 I, 6. The animal is a horse. 

No. 171, 8. The #. R. reference is misleading. 

No. 18. For Miss Richter read Hichler. 

No. 26. The description and interpretation of this calyx-krater are 
based on a faulty reconstruction. I had drawn Professor Robinson’s 
attention to this in a letter in 1947 (from which, as I now diseover, 
one sentence has been incorporated in Robinson’s text). For a 
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correct placing of the fragments, shift the lower half of the running 
female figure (pl. 33) to the other side of the vase (pl. 34, right). 
This gives the following picture: A, old man (Nereus?), running 
youth (Peleus?), pursuing a woman (Thetis?). B, Nike and warrior. 
Peleus wears leggings as on the stamnos by Hermonax in the Faina 
collection. On the published views I fail to find the part of the fore- 
arm of another figure, mentioned in the description, nor do I fully 
understand what is meant by the Euphronian cycle to which the 
author alludes in several places. The attribution to the Deepdene 
Painter has been accepted by Beazley (Paralipomena, p. 734). The 
krater can hardly have been painted before 479 B.C. as asserted on 
page 81, and the author himself speaks more guardedly in the open- 
ing paragraph of his description (p. 75). 

No. 46 A, p. 97, line 11. For fig. 114 read 14. 

No. 47. There is no “ bald-headed man” on the reverse. The illus- 
tration shows that the figure is a youth: a fracture runs along his 
forehead, and a bit of the surface is missing. 

No. 51. The double row of dots above “the egg and dot pattern ” 
is not unique: cf. nos. 50, 51 A, and many more. 


No. 51 A. What is Olynthian mica? 

No. 82, p. 137. I fail to see what is meant by replica. 
P. 139. For D. Robertson read M. Robertson. 

No. 195 D. Hardly fourth century, rather early fifth. 
No. 197 A. This fragment comes from a bell-krater. 


No. 198 A. This is a fragment of a pelike. The scene is not neces- 
sarily “ seulpturesque,” and the style, in any event, is not that of the 
fifth century, but the fourth. 


No. 203.5. This fragment comes from the same vase as the pre- 
ceding, no. 203.2. 


No. 476. Is the animal with certainty a horse? 
No. 954. Surely this is the lid of a lebes gamikos. 


In a catalogue like this, in which the finding places of the vases are 
constantly referred to, a plan of the site would have been extremely 
useful. 


DIETRICH VON BOTHMER. 
Tue METROPOLITAN MuseUM oF ART. 





Hersert C. Youtie and JoHN G. WinTER, editors. Papyri and 
Ostraca from Karanis, Second Series. Ann Arbor, Univ. of 
Michigan Press, 1951. Pp. xxii+266; 11 pls. $12.50. (Michi- 
gan Papyri, Vol. VIIIT=University of Michigan Studies, Hu- 
manistic Series, Vol. L.) 


When you see the name Youtie on an edition of papyrus you know 
certain things about the volume before looking between the covers. 
The transcriptions will be scrupulously accurate. The restorations 
will present only what is justifiable and not bravura displays of an 
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editor’s knowledge of Greek. The translations will be clear and 
straightforward and will never attempt to gloze a crux or ambiguity 
in the original. The commentary will be complete and lucid and so 
rich in bibliography that often a note by Youtie provides an excellent 
springboard for further investigation of a problem. This latest 
edition in the Michigan series is no exception; the joint editors have 
fulfilled all our expectations. 

The contents of the volume are more homogeneous than is usual 
with papyrus editions. There are two sections, the first consisting of 
59 private letters edited by Youtie and Winter, the second of 140 
ostraca edited by Youtie alone. The former are chiefly from the 
2nd century of our era with a handful from the 3rd and 4th and one 
ascribed to the 5th; only four are exactly dated. The latter run 
from the 2nd B.C. to the 4th A.C., with the majority from the 
3rd and 4th A.C. The letters provide their customary unique 
informal glimpses into the intimate life of the past. Joining them 
with the ostraca, although very likely done for mere convenience of 
publication, results in a most interesting combination. The two 
give us the opposite poles of life in Roman Egypt. The letters are 
from the ancient Pasha class, people who had use for stationery and 
the money to buy it. Their names are mostly Roman, a few Greek: 
Terentianus, Tiberianus, Julius Clemens, Sabinus, Valerianus. They 
write about their military service as officers and staff members, or 
about the problems they have in handling their estates. Their legal 
interests bring them to Alexandria, their business interests to Rome. 
When they sail down the Nile, they travel in the company of no 
less a personage than the prefect of Egypt. To turn from their 
letters to the ostraca is to enter a completely different world. Here 
we meet Abok the oil-maker, Didymus the donkey-driver, Bes the 
wine-seller. Here are receipts issued to Padeucis and Chaeremon for 
contributing given amounts of compulsory work on the dikes. Here 
are miscellaneous lists of all sorts testifying sadly to the burden of 
compulsory work and taxation shouldered by the non-ruling class. 
Occasionally the two worlds come together for us, as we read the 
letter of an anxious mother whose son, a hotheaded young soldier, 
killed his servant when he caught him stealing from the food 
packages that she had sent, or when a cocky young officer’s letter 
expresses his relief at having to do nothing while the ranks spend 
every day at backbreaking labor cutting rock. 

While none of the documents are spectacular, there is one group 
from the early second century that is unique and of great interest. 
This is a collection of six letters in Latin, five of which are from a 
young recruit, Terentianus, to his father, Tiberianus (467-471). 
Terentianus had joined the fleet at Alexandria (467) but—somewhat 
the reverse of things today—cannot wait until he gets out of the 
Navy and into a cohort (468). He knows that such a transfer is not 
easy: hic autem sene (r. sine) aere nihil fiet neque epistulae com- 
mandaticiae nihil valebunt nesi (rx. nisi) si qui sibi aiutaverat (468, 
38-41) “around here you won’t accomplish a thing without money 
and letters of recommendation won’t be worth a thing unless a man 
helps himself along (se. with money).” He finally made the trans- 
fer, for in a later letter (written this time in Greek) he signs as a 
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soldier of a legion (476). The language shows many of the signs of 
Vulgar Latin, such as the misuse of final m (e.g. unu for unum 468, 
10, culcitam for culcita 468, 12) and initial h (e.g. abes for habes 
468, 14 and n., Hitalicum 468, 57-8) or the use of such forms as con 
for cum (468, 12 and n.), nese and nesi for nisi (468, 35, 40), sene 
for sine (468, 38), dicet for dicit (471, 33 and n.), posso for possum 
(469, 15), and many others. The phraseology reflects Greek rather 
than Latin epistolary style (cf. the editors’ remarks on p. 18); 
anyone familiar with Greek letters from Egypt will recognize im- 
mediately the original of such expressions as ante omnia opto te bene 
valere (468, 3), reseribas de salutem tuam (sic; 468, 32), saluta qui 
nos amant (469, 21). 

Many of the letters in the collection are to or from boys in the 
service. As is usually the case, only the secantiest references to larger 
events creep in. Just a corner of the curtain lifts when Terentianus 
mentions that the troops in Alexandria were engaged in putting 
down riots (477) which apparently grew so severe that he himself 
was wounded (478). Most often the writers are busy scribbling 
about the food or clothes they have sent or want sent. A young 
officer stationed at Bostra tells his mother about the lovely things 
the caravans bring that he can buy for her there (465). A reeruit, 
newly arrived at Rome, writes to his mother that he has been as- 
signed to Misenum and urges her not to worry; “I’ve come to a 
fine place,” he assures her (491). These people write frequently. 
Terentianus, for example, explains to his father his not having sent 
off a letter for five days (478). 

Instructive bits of information can be found throughout. One 
letter gives us the route taken by a businessman to Rome (501). He 
went overland (it must have been winter when the seas were closed) 
“through Syria, Asia and Achaea.” Another (510) has a reference 
to plague at Alexandria. No. 511, a letter with some extremely 
interesting allusions to certain phases of worship of Serapis, has 
been previously published with full discussion by Youtie (H. 7. R., 
XLI [1948], pp. 9-29). One of the most common figures in the 
papyri from Egypt is the runaway, the man who, under the burden 
of taxes or debt or both, leaves his land and flees to the desert. 
No. 515 concerns a rather rare bird—a runaway who had returned 
and was ready to meet his obligations. No. 486 shows us some of 
the difficulties that had to be faced in getting the mails through. 
The writer apologizes for the fact that his last letter was not re- 
ceived: the carrier started out all right but apparently en route he 
got word that his wife wanted him home and her word was law. 

The editing of private letters is one of the most difficult jobs a 
papyrologist can undertake. He is constantly confronted with ran- 
dom obscure allusions and, once past the stereotyped opening phrases, 
he has no parallel documents to help him in the decipherment. The 
transcribing of ostraca with their exasperatingly careless hand- 
writing is no less difficult. The editors of this volume have done an 
exemplary job. Historian, linguist, and papyrologist will find here 
a mine of impeccably edited source material. 

LIONEL Casson. 


New YorkK UNIVERSITY. 
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LEONARDO FERRERO. Poetica nuova in Luerezio. Firenze, “ La Nuova 
Italia ” Editrice, 1949. Pp. viii + 193. (Biblioteca di Cultura, 


31.) 


Both the Epicureans and the neoteric poets have of recent years 
been much studied by Italian scholars. Drawing upon their work, 
Ferrero here attempts to show that Lucretius has much more in 
common with the neoterics than has been commonly supposed. One 
might expect this thesis to be difficult to demonstrate, since so little 
of the work of the neoteric school has been preserved, but Ferrero’s 
definition of neoterismo Romano is wide enough to include practically 
all the intellectual activities of the late republic. He also increases 
the field of his evidence by taking into consideration those Augustan 
poets who show the influence of the Catullan group. When he finds 
that Lucretius has affinities with them, he attributes this to the 
influence of the Republican neoterics. 

At the beginning of his book Ferrero states that he will limit 
himself to a discussion of the technical aspects of Lucretius’ work, 
but actually one finds very little detailed treatment of such dry 
matters as style, vocabulary, or metrics. He goes far beyond this, 
into an interpretation of the intellectual and spiritual atmosphere 
of the period which is thoughtful and imaginative, and raises many 
interesting questions in the mind of the reader. The most original 
part of the book deals with the artistic principles which Ferrero 
believes Lucretius shared with the neoterics,—the ideals of brevity 
and of complete documentation, the combination of utile with dulce, 
strict attention to form, ete. He sees in Lucretius’ work the effects 
of rhetorical training and many of the characteristics of the Atticists. 

The weakness of this book lies not so much in its theses, but in 
the way in which they are presented and supported. The style is 
obscure, the sentences unnecessarily long and involved, full of 
elaborate parentheses. The discussion consists for the most part of 
generalizations, the application of which is not often enough made 
clear by specific references. When such references are made, one 
is often disturbed by the feeling that minor details are being over- 
stressed or distorted, in order to support a theory. For instance, 
it hardly seems fair to take Lucretius’ use of the Punic wars, to 
illustrate an historical event which was of no importance to those 
who were not yet born, as evidence that he had no sympathy with 
the annalistic epic which gave great prominence to the Punic wars. 
Occasionally Ferrero’s tendency to depend on the work of modern 
authors leads him to careless or incorrect statements. In a discussion 
of Sallust, in which he follows Rostagni, he casts aside the latter’s 
caution and assumes without qualification that the historian is 
identical with the author of the Emypedoclea referred to by Cicero, 
adding an estimate of the poem for which the evidence is quite 
inadequate. In his very brief discussion of metrics he states that 
the neoterie predilection for spondaic hexameters is found in the 
work of Lucretius “che si presenta ricca di clausole spondaiche.” 
This appears to be a misinterpretation of some remarks of Bignone’s 
to which Ferrero gives a reference. In this connection it is surprising 
that there is no reference in the book to Merrill’s studies of Lucretius, 
but neither is there any to Buchner or to Regenbogen. 
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These are minor points but they illustrate the chief defect in the 
book, a failure to give the reader confidence that Ferrero’s ideas, 
interesting as they are, are based on a thorough knowledge of the 
ancient authors in question. Too often one has an uneasy feeling 
that Ferrero’s theories have not been derived from a study of the 
texts, but applied to their interpretation. 


AGNES Kirsopp MICHELS. 
Bryn Mawr Cou.eae. 





Anprét Bataruur. Les inscriptions grecques du Temple de Hatshep- 
sout 4 Deir el-Bahari. Cairo, Institut Franeais d’Archéologie 
Orientale, 1951. Pp. xxxv + 161; xiv Plates. (Publications de 
la Société Fouad I de Papyrologie: Textes et Documents, X.) 


In the winter of 1936-7 André Bataille, at the suggestion of Pierre 
Jouguet, copied the Greek graffiti and dipinti which are preserved 
on the walls of the Temple of Hatshepsut at Deir el-Bahari. In 
1938 he revisited the temple and checked his readings. He wrote a 
thése complémentaire under the excellent sponsorship, first of Paul 
Collart, then of M. Plassart, and it is now offered to the public in a 
beautifully printed volume equipped with facsimiles of all documents, 
many photographs, bibliography, concordance, and full indexes. 

The inscriptions are not entirely but chiefly proskynémata and 
mere names. In his clear introduction Bataille explains the situa- 
tion somewhat as follows. Not long before 260 B.C. the cult of a 
healing god, Amenothes son of Hapu, was installed in the ruins of 
the Temple of Hatshepsut. More than a century later the sanctuary 
was completed and dedicated to a triad, Imhotep-Asclepius, his 
daughter Hygieia, and, by far the most important, Amenothes son 
of Hapu. The inscriptions continue through the second century 
after Christ, perhaps even longer. 

In editing the texts Bataille has done very well indeed, because 
graffiti and dipinti are notoriously hard to decipher. The facsimiles, 
which represent a long and patient labor, give the reader an excel- 
lent control and constitute a palaeographically valuable collection. 

The reviewer thinks that in Nos. 114 and 115 pwjoov is not a 
patronymic but an imperative like pyjcOyr1, and that the same im- 
perative can probably be recognized in No. 130. In line 1 of No. 114 
we do not have a single name but two names, ®ais, Twpeiva 
(= Taurina). Read épod for duoi(ws) in No. 156 and (with dots) 
Novynviov for Neupnviov in No. 164. 

No. 126 is painted by a man who does not distinguish omiecron 
from omega well and is uncertain about the use of final nu. In line 2 
there should be no punctuation: emend to ’A@nvé8wpo<s> and read 
Teooapdpwws for reaoapapiw. Above line 2 the words zpipa odeéA- 
Aateiwy (without the epsilon of which the editor has dubiously read 
some would-be vestige at the end), or with the very dubious epsilon 
the same words in the ablative, are an afterthought rather than a 
correction ; they do not belong syntactically and should not be edited 
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as part of line 2. In line 3 punctuate after the words SwéB 
evyopevov. The next sentence seems to read, Ilapaxadev tov ayabov 


bY \ % , , 
*AokAnmbv dpa Kal Tov evdoov ’"Apevabn Kat THv Oeiv ‘Yyiav| peylorny, 
GKOVOapE AVTOV 7) OVVEXLWTHV VUKTaY. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
THE JoHNS HoPpKINS UNIVERSITY. 





Grorces Raper. Alexandre le Grand. Paris, L’Artisan du Livre, 
1950. Pp. 450. 


Radet’s biography of Alexander first appeared in 1931 and 
inevitably attracted considerable attention by its extreme reconstruc- 
tion. Diodorus and Curtius were largely drawn upon to obtain the 
picture of a divine hero set into a poetical-religious frame. Now, 
unfortunately, the book has been reprinted, apparently from the 
same plates but with a few additions to the bibliography. The map, 
reflecting the text, brings Alexander to Jerusalem and in other 
respects is poor. In the Foreword W. Seston says that Radet, who 
died in 1941, had been convinced by further study of Alexander 
of the soundness of his position and had decided against changes. 
Having created an unhistorical and fantastic Alexander, a few 
changes here and there would certainly have been pointless. The 
first edition was reviewed by W. W. Tarn, Classical Review, XLVI 
(1932), pp. 16 f. 

C. A. Ropinson, JR. 

Brown UNIVERSITY. 





JéROME Lapourt. Saint Jérdme, Lettres, Tome II. Paris, Société 
d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1951. Pp. 406 (1-192 with the 
same page-numbers on the Latin verso and the French recto). 


(Budé.) 


The first volume of this series was reviewed in A.J. P., LXXII 
(1951), pp. 103-4, and now comes the second instalment, contain- 
ing Epp. 23-52, with text and French translation, several pages 
of brief notes, and a couple of pages discussing the place at Rome 
in which Jerome resided in 382, which Labourt would find in the 
Campus Martius. Among the letters here included are twenty-two 
to his lady-friends Paula, Eustochium, Asella, and the blue-stocking 
Marcella—“ St. Jerome’s Ladies’ Bible Class,” as the late G. F. 
Moore liked to describe them. To these inquirers he unfolded the 
meanings of Hebrew letters and words, mystical interpretations, and 
the meanings of obscure Old Testament passages. For Paula in 
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no. 33 he compares the literary productivity of the pagan scholar 
Varro with that of the Christian “ Chalcenterus,” Origen, giving us 
important bibliographies of each. (In that of Varro it should be 
noted in any apparatus criticus, however brief, that the reading 
De sua Vita Libros III is found in no M§, but is Ritschl’s excellent 
emendation of De Suavitate Libros III.) Letters 35 and 36 contain 
difficult scriptural questions propounded to Jerome by Pope Damasus 
and Jerome’s solutions, and, in general, the letters in this volume deal 
most often with exegetical matters, though personal details and prac- 
tical advice to priests as well as elements of polemic—always dear 
to Jerome—are not wanting. 
ArtHuR STANLEY PEASE. 
HarvaRD UNIVERSITY. 
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